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Instruction  in  philosophy  meets  with  peculiar  difficulties  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  almost  any  other  study  in  the  ordinary  collegiate  course. 
So  far  as  other  subjects,  like  ethics,  show  these  difficulties,  they  do  so 
from  their  affiliation  with  philosophy.  The  first  embarrassment 
which  presents  itself  in  teaching  philosophy  arises  from  the  great 
multiplicity  of  opinions  which  prevail  upon  fundamental  points, — 
opinions  which  are  in  every  variety  of  way,  and  in  every  degree,  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  each  other,  and  are  sustained  by  great  names  and  by 
considerations  of  more  or  less  weight.  This  difficulty  is  partially 
reduced  by  an  appro.ximate  agreement  in  many  practical  results,  and 
in  the  action  these  involve  in  the  guidance  and  government  of  the 
mind.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  that  the  moment  we  pass  a  comparatively 
narrow  empirical  region,  the  fundamental  powers  of  mind  are  inter¬ 
preted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  resulting  in  sharp  conflict.  Hence 
the  teacher  of  philosophy  has  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  the  in¬ 
struction  of  immature  minds  into  a  region  of  speculation  and  warfare. 

A  second  embarrassment  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  creative 
theories  of  philosophy  stand  closely  related  to  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sively  practical  questions  in  life.  Our  views  of  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  of  methods  of  education,  of  social  institutions,  and  of 
the  validity  of  moral  and  of  religious  convictions,  must  cither  be  with¬ 
out  ultimate  rea.sons,  or  find  these  reasons  in  philosophy.  From  this 
fact  it  follows  that  any  system  of  philosophy  enforced  in  instruction 
prejudges  a  variety  of  questions  on  which  men  are  very  sensitive, 
and  in  reference  to  which  they  distinctly  reject  leadership.  This 
difficulty  in  time,  however,  is  reduced  by  the  fact,  that  while  theories 
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of  social  construction  and  of  faith  turn  on  the  nature  of  human 
powers,  and  so  upon  philosophy,  these  connections  are  to  most  minds 
obscure,  and  are  frequently  overlooked.  A  philosophy  and  a  faith 
are  often  held  by  the  same  person  which  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  thus  both  philosophy  and  faith  gain  through  ignorance 
a  freedom  of  discussion  which  would  not  be  allowed  them,  if  their 
true  dependence  were  perfectly  understood.  There  are,  moreover, 
social  theories,  practical  codes  of  morality,  and  an  accumulation  of 
religious  convict-ions  and  incentives  which  rule  the  present  hour  with 
comparatively  little  deference  to  philosophy,  and  so  philosophy  is 
granted  less  grudgingly  its  speculative  liberty.  In  like  manner,  in 
hygiene  and  in  medicine,  there  is  a  body  of  experiences,  opinions, 
and  prejudices  which  constitute  a  practical  code  of  life,  that  gives 
way  but  slowly  to  any  new  theory  of  health.  In  spite  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  discussions  in  hygiene,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  open  to  bitterness,  and  are  easily  obscured  by  passion. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  higher  instruction 
in  philosophy,  this  instruction  is  especially  necessary  both  to  weaken 
the  dogmatic  spirit  in  this  department  and  to  prevent  an  easy,  super¬ 
cilious  solution  of  questions  of  philosophy  which  professes  at  the 
same  time  to  ignore  them.  We  ought  at  least  to  give  the  mind  an 
intelligent  outlook  over  this  largest,  most  permanent,  most  inevitable 
field  of  human  thought,  and  some  slight  freedom  of  movement  in  it. 
If  instruction  in  philosophy  should  subserve  the  second  purpose  only, 
of  reducing  the  conceit  of  ignorance,  it  would  amply  repay  the  labor 
expended  upon  it.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  be  without  principles  of 
philosophy,  expressed  or  implied,  than  it  is  to  maintain  the  daily 
routine  of  life  without  involving  physiological  laws.  It  is  not  the 
question  whether  we  will  or  will  not  philosophize,  but  whether  we  vvill 
do  so  consciously  and  carefully,  or  obscurely  and  hastily.  Science 
does  not  easily  withhold  itself  from  philosophy,  nor  from  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  philosophy.  The  profound  feeling  testified  to  by  the 
very  contempt  expressed,  sooner  or  later,  sweeps  it  into  the  vortex  of 
speculation,  a  vortex  whose  force  no  broadly  thoughtful  mind  ever 
fails  to  feel. 

Wise  instruction  in  philosophy  cannot  make  its  conclusions  assume 
any  more  certainty  in  specific  results  than  the  facts,  when  compre¬ 
hensively  surveyed,  imply.  It  must  aim  rather  to  give  a  fair  and 
somewhat  full  survey  of  these  facts,  reducing  the  sense  of  confusion 
and  conflict  by  distinctly  indicating  the  purposes  which  all  theories 
pursue,  the  practical  results  in  which  they  unite,  and,  still  more,  by 
pointing  out  the  few  great  tendencies  or  currents  of  thought  out  of 
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which  all  these  discrepancies  spring.  Wise  instruction  will  also 
make  and  deepen  the  impression  that  men,  acting  collectively  under 
the  mutual  corrections  and  compensations  of  erratic,  individual 
thought,  do,  in  their  practical  convictions,  cling  somewhat  closely  to 
general  lines  of  truth,  and  move  forward,  though  it  be  slowly,  in  their 
development. 

Empirical  philosophy  is  disposed  to  regard  the  foremost  and  most 
fundamental  truths  of  knowledge,  those  which  others  refer  to  inner¬ 
most  acts  of  comprehension,  as  the  accumulated  deposit  of  human 
experience,  an  increasing  residuum  of  obscure  but  ever-recurring 
solutions.  Little  as  this  view  is  acceptable  at  the  precise  point  at 
which  it  is  broached,  it  is  broadly  applicable  to  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  may  ever  and  anon  be  pointed  out  in  discussion  as  a  very 
significant  and  reassuring  fact.  There  is  perhaps  no  truth  of  which 
metaphysicians  need  more  often  to  be  reminded,  than  that  the  theories 
of  philosophy,  so  far  as  they  have  any  sufficient  purpose  or  foundation, 
are  theories  of  human  knowledge ;  that  human  knowledge  is  the 
knowledge  of  men  in  general,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  not,  by  a 
great  remove,  so  inconsistent  and  contradictory  as  are  the  theories  of 
philosophers  concerning  it.  Wise  instruction,  therefore,  will  not 
allow  itself  to  flutter  off  on  the  wings  of  a  theory  far  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion, — to  wit,  the  convictions  of  men  and  the  grounds 
of  those  convictions. 

Instruction  should  assist  the  student  to  escape  dogmatism  on  the 
one  side,  and  skepticism  on  the  other,  as  equally  at  war  with  wisdom- 
Dogmatism  arises  from  too  narrow  a  view  within  the  field  of  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  skepticism  arises  from  a  remote  and  obscure  view  of  the 
field  itself.  It  is  the  greatest  gain  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought 
to  discover  the  changeable  nature  of  truth  with  advancing  knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  firmness  of.  direction,  the  worth  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  guidance,  and  the  wealth  of  its  perpetual  unfolding.  Dogmatism 
and  skepticism  equally  miss  this  conviction,  which  grows  inevitably 
out  of  the  breadth  of  the  things  to  be  apprehended  and  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  faculties  wc  bring  to  them,  and  so  lose  the  greater  share 
of  the  gains  of  an  enlarging  intellectual  life. 

In  the  conflict  which  springs  up  between  different  forms  of  dog¬ 
matism,  and  between  dogmatism  and  skepticism,  each  tries  to  protect 
itself  by  exclusion,  by  limiting  attention  and  instruction  to  its  own 
conclusions.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  results  in  education  of  these 
partial  and  antagonistic  tempers.  It  is  at  once  the  manifestation  of 
weakness  and  its  enhancement.  It  matters  little  whether  it  is  skep¬ 
ticism  or  dogmatism  that  enters  on  this  policy  of  restriction,  —  its 
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ultimate  results  must  be  mischievous.  The  proper  defence  against 
dogmatism  is  more  scope  in  instruction,  and  it  is  equally  the  fitting 
defence  against  skepticism.  The  truly  common  ground  for  both,  and 
the  common  correction  for  both,  is  a  survey  so  large  as  to  include 
what  both  have  to  offer,  and  far  more.  If  our  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  are  to  attain  their  full  strength,  and  not  ultimately  succumb 
to  the  narrowness  of  a  method,  their  line  of  development  must  be  in 
this  direction  of  an  ever-broadening  survey  of  the  field  of  knowledge. 
Such  an  unfolding  is  opposed  to  narrowmess  of  thought,  whether  ex¬ 
pressed  in  premature  affirmation  or  premature  negation  ;  but  is  in  no 
way  opposed  to  depth  of  thought  and  a  wholesome  confidence  in  its 
conclusions. 

Instruction  in  psychology  should  recognize  the  fact,  that  in  the 
more  complex  and  practical  subjects  of  inquiry,  our  conclusions  should 
be  provisional.  In  social  science,  in  art,  in  morality,  in  philosophy, 
in  religion,  it  is  a  provisional  opinion,  one  that  formulates  the  best 
results  that  offer  themselves  under  our  present  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  that  subserves  the  purposes  of  progress.  Such  a  formula 
always  contains  one  or  more  unknown  terms,  whose  exact  value  re¬ 
mains  to  be  determined.  A  provisional  opinion  gives  as  safe  a  rule 
to  work  by  as  the  most  absolute  dogma,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  is  open  to  all  the  conditions  of  growth.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  either  skepticism  or  dogmatism  implies  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  powers  of  mind.  Skepticism,  as  a  temper  of  mind,  is  the  loss 
of  grip  ;  while  dogmatism  is  a  spasmodic  grip  at  one  thing,  with  the 
feeling  that,  if  this  is  missed,  nothing  remains.  The  truly  active 
mind  trusts  itself  to  retain  conclusions,  to  lay  them  aside,  and  to 
frame  new  ones,  and  is  no  more  fearful  and  uncertain  in  one  of  these 
acts  than  in  another.  This  safety  and  confidence,  however,  disclose 
themselves  only  in  connection  with  the  close  continuity  of  thought, 
and  its  slow  movement  in  vital  fashion  from  point  to  point. 

It  is  this  provisional  opinion  that  instruction  in  philosophy  should 
aim  at.  The  student  should  withhold  himself,  and  be  withheld  from 
a  precipitate  conclusion.  The  formation  of  opinions  should  be  de¬ 
liberate  and  cautious.  It  is  not  till  the  solution  is  complete,  and  the 
elements  are  tranquil,  that  we  have  the  conditions  of  perfect  crystal¬ 
lization. 

A  college  course  offers  but  a  brief  space  to  philosophy,  and  this 
fact  renders  the  question  of  method  the  more  urgent.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  study  may  be  pursued.  The  history  of  philosophy 
may  be  made  the  chief  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  present  state  of 
philosophy  be  the  last  topic  reached.  Or  this  method  may  be  re- 
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versed  :  present  conelusions  may  be  first  discussed,  and  this  discus¬ 
sion  may  be  sustained  and  broadened  by  a  history  of  philosophy. 
The  last  method,  we  think,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  historic  tracing 
of  the  growth  of  philosophy  may,  it  is  true,  set  up  some  defence 
against  a  narrow,  pushing  temper  in  the  instructor  ;  but  such  a  temper 
will  mar  any  method,  and  we  ought  not  to  make  our  method  a  de¬ 
fence  against  bad  instruction,  but  the  best  approach  for  good  in¬ 
struction. 

Interest  attaches  more  directly  and  spontaneously  in  the  mind  of 
the  college  student  to  philosophy  in  its  living  questions  than  in  its 
historical  relations.  Indeed,  till  he  knows  something  about  phi¬ 
losophy,  his  thoughts  will  hardly  be  much  occupied  with  its  history. 
Few  young  men  reach  the  last  year  of  a  college  course  without  having 
their  attention  directed  with  some  decision  to  the  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  which  underlie  so  much  of  our  social  life,  and  reappear  in  dis¬ 
cussions  in  so  many  ways.  The  danger  is  much  greater  of  premature 
conclusions  than  of  no  disposition  to  inquire  into  these  topics.  A 
discussion  of  philosophy,  therefore,  which  gives  broadly  the  points  of 
division  and  the  grounds  of  division,  the  points  of  agreement  and  the 
grounds  of  agreement  in  philosophy,  will  meet  in  almost  all  young 
men  with  active  and  eager  attention. 

When  the  mind  is  more  fully  awake  to  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  is  beginning  to  find  the  terms  for  a  mobile  opinion,  a  tracing  of 
their  historical  developments  becomes  intensely  interesting.  One  is 
then  prepared  to  see  how  often  philosophy  has  revolved  through  the 
same  orbit,  and  yet  with  what  modifications  and  gains  at  each  revo¬ 
lution  ;  how  certain  e.xtremes  and  certain  reactions  have  followed 
each  other ;  and  how  sure  the  human  mind  is  at  one  time  or  another, 
in  one  place  or  another,  to  develop  a  new  interest  in  any  phase  of 
truth  that  has  been  left  behind.  To  be  able  to  lay  down  proximately 
the  general  direction  of  progress  which  has  belonged  to  a  great  move¬ 
ment  of  th«*  human  mind,  and  to  see  how  eccentricities  of  opinion 
have  balanced  each  other,  and  so  sustained  and  supplemented  the 
general  development,  is  the  highest  and  latest  attainment  of  thought. 

By  this  method,  also,  the  larger  acquisitions  and  better  insight  of 
the  instructor  are  made  most  directly  available  m  helping  the  student. 
The  great  gain  of  instruction  over  experience  is  that  it  indefinitely 
shortens  the  processes  of  growth.  We  are  put  at  the  end  of  our 
journey  more  speedily,  and  yet  have  gathered  its  chief  lessons.  This 
rapid  transformation  of  the  experience  and  insight  of  others  into  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  though  often  less  successful  than  we  think  it  to  be, 
is,  none  the  less,  the  secret  of  progress.  The  office  of  instruction 
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is  to  give  us  the  chart  of  thought,  and  so  to  guide  us  quickly  through 
the  multiplied  facts  which  it  expounds.  Nowhere  is  a  superior  mind 
more  hopeful  than  when  it  is  dealing  with  the  manifold  fluctuations 
of  history.  The  student  first  receives  the  key  of  thought  by  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  philosophy,  and  then  repeatedly  applies  this  key  to  the 
separate  problems  of  philosophy  as  they  have  arisen  again  and  again 
in  the  human  mind. 

It  ought  not  to  be  felt  that  ideal  instruction  is  in  any  sense  color¬ 
less  instruction,  a  merely  transparent  medium  to  the  facts  presented. 
The  figure  on  which  this  notion  proceeds  is  not  applicable  to  the  case 
in  hand.  Facts  are  not  visible  to  the  average  mind  in  their  intellec¬ 
tual  force  save  through  a  vigorous  intellectual  medium.  For  a  fitting 
analysis  of  facts  and  interpretation  of  them,  the  student  must  look  to 
his  instructor.  The  mind  that  is  to  guide  other  minds  cannot  be  too 
positive  and  powerful,  provided  always  it  has  the  breadth  and  re¬ 
search  which  should  accompany  these  qualities.  No  erudition  and 
no  critical  acumen  can  atone  for  any  hesitancy  and  uncertainty  in  the 
ordinary  movement  of  the  mind.  Intellectual  pursuits  are  only  valu¬ 
able  through  intellectual  conclusions,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  our  re¬ 
search,  we  cannot,  in  a  clear  and  somewhat  decisive  way,  reach 
results,  we  might  have  saved  ourselves  the  labor  of  inquiry.  There 
is  no  habit  of  mind  so  commanding,  so  wholesome,  and  so  stimulating 
on  the  part  of  an  instructor  as  the  ability  to  draw  from  any  discus¬ 
sion  sober  and  firm  conclusions.  This  is  the  remuneration  of  all 
labor,  the  summation  at  which  all  discipline  aims,  and  we  are  not  to 
flinch  from  it  because  it  involves  danger.  The  very  qualities  which 
fit  an  instructor  to  exert  influence  over  young  men,  must  fit  him  also 
to  exert  excessive  influence.  The  proper  protection  here  is  not 
weakness,  but  more  strength, — is  not  a  more  narrow  view,  but  a  still 
wider  one.  The  great  advantage  of  adding  to  philosophy  the  history 
of  philosophy  is,  that  it  discloses  the  strong  currents  that  have  swept 
in  divergent  and  in  opposite  directions,  and  compels  the  mind  to  see 
how  comprehensive  any  proximately  correct  system  must  be;  the 
many  truths  that  must  come  together  in  it  from  many  quartens. 
There  is  no  study  more  liberalizing  than  history,  and  no  branch  of 
history  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  history  of  thought.  A  well- 
informed  instructor  of  vigorous  powers  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  his  pupils  in  guiding  their  conclusions  ;  but  as  this  vantage  of 
superior  and  extended  insight  is  the  very  gain  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  put  them  under  his  instruction,  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  lay  upon 
it  any  real  limitations. 

The  wisdom  and  forbearance  of  the  instructor  under  these  con- 
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ditions  do,  indeed,  become  points  of  great  moment.  In  dealing  with 
mind  we  arc  dealing  with  a  living  thing,  and  our  success  will  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  skill  with  which  we  adapt  what  we  do  to  the  laws  of 
mind,  and  so  make  our  action  reappear  as  stages  of  growth.  The 
moment  thought  is  jiressed  by  authority,  to  that  degree  it  ceases  to 
be  thought  and  to  have  the  strength  of  thought.  The  more  inde¬ 
pendent  minds  also,  as  jealous  of  personal  liberty,  are  made  erratic 
and  wayward  by  the  mere  appearance  of  pressure.  The  teacher  is 
not  so  much  responsible  for  the  conclusions  which  his  pupils  reach, 
as  he  is  for  the  method  and  spirit  in  which  they  seek  the  truth. 
While  the  instructor  has  no  right,  in  a  region  of  speculation,  to  en¬ 
force  the  acceptance  of  particular  conclusions,  he  has  the  right,  both 
by  e.xample  and  precept,  to  urge  that  breadth  and  candor  in  inquiry, 
and  that  delay  in  forming  opinion  which  furnish  the  mind  with  the 
conditions  of  sound  and  fle.xible  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  fortify  it  within  itself. 

There  is  no  field  more  favorable  than  philo.sophy  for  inspiring  this 
spirit  and  for  its  c.xercise.  The  student  can  be  encouraged  and  aided 
in  a  comprehension  of  opposing  views  on  any  giv’cn  question  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  at  the  same  time  be  held  to  a  provisional  opinion  till 
the  wide  spaces  of  thought  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  at  least  a  little  familiar  with  the  entail  of  different  theories, 
and  their  general  powers  of  interpretation.  This  ability  to  press  in¬ 
quiry,  and  yet  to  hold  the  judgment  in  abeyance,  is  a  supreme  pos¬ 
session  in  the  more  difficult  fields  of  thought.  A  study  of  philosophy 
which  branches  out  into  the  history  of  philosophy  has  this  advantage, — 
that  the  history  of  philosophy  brings  constantly  new  light  to  our  first 
conclusions,  as  well  as  receives  light  from  them,  and  helps  to  keep 
them  longer  pliant,  like  the  clay  under  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 
The  student  is  also  left  by  the  instructor  with  a  boundless  field  before 
him,  which  may  either  be  studied  more  minutely  in  its  parts,  or  more 
comprehensively  handled  as  a  whole.  A  far-off  view  which  wins  the 
eye,  even  if  the  student  may  go  no  farther,  is  the  one  we  do  best  to 
leave  in  his  memory. 

Instruction  in  philosophy,  rightly  given,  tends  to  retain  the  balance 
of  the  mind,  and  keeps  within  its  control  diverse  tendencies,  which 
would  otherwise  become  conflicting  ones. 

Religious  training  almost  always  suffers  from  too  narrow  a  purpose, 
and  aims,  even  on  questions  of  profoundest  difficulty,  at  an  im¬ 
mobile  opinion.  Such  an  opinion  is  more  or  less  dead  in  itself,  and 
comes  to  be  held  in  a  dead  way.  It  is  more  complete  and  positive 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow,  and  far  more  so  than  the 
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insight  and  convictions  of  the  student  justify.  So  far  as  such  an 
opinion  plays  a  defensive  part,  it  does  it  by  preventing  inquiry  and 
restraining  thought.  It  is  in  its  terms  statical,  and  is  statical  in  its 
action  on  the  mind.  True  intellectual  and  moral  discipline  would 
seem  rather  to  lead  to  a  mobile  opinion,  one  which  distinctly  recog¬ 
nizes  the  leading  forces  at  work  in  the  moral  world,  but  which  also 
discerns  their  changeable  aspect ;  the  number  of  ways  in  which  they 
break  over  any  measurement  we  may  make  of  them  ;  the  various  de¬ 
grees  in  which  they  transcend  our  apprehension  of  them.  A  dy¬ 
namical  opinion  arises  from  watching  events,  from  viewing  things  in 
movement  and  in  fresh  disclosure ;  and,  while  it  may  show  some 
hesitancy  in  a  descriptive  statement  of  what  it  sees,  it  gains  an  in¬ 
creasing  discernment  of  the  laws  which  determine  what  is  and  shall 
be.  Religious  instruction  easily  fails  at  this  very  point.  It  substi¬ 
tutes  artificial  ideas,  or  ideas  artificially  modified,  for  the  spiritual 
forces  that  are  working  in  their  own  way  spiritual  results  under  our 
very  eyes.  To  escape  logical  abstractions,  and  see  the  living  forces 
of  thought  in  a  living  world,  and  to  come  safely  under  their  action,  is 
an  attainment  of  so  high  an  order  that  any  instruction  which  can  aid 
the  student  even  a  little  in  this  direction  is  of  inestimable  value. 
Thorough  training  in  philosophy  can  do  more  in  attaining  this  result 
than  any  other  branch  in  the  college  course  ;  because  in  philosophy, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  we  have  to  encounter  both  the  windy  col¬ 
lisions  of  logic  and  the  sober  flow  of  human  e.xperience  ;  the  co¬ 
herence  of  systems  remote  from  the  facts,  and  the  confusion  of  facts 
unenlightened  by  systems. 

Instruction  in  philosophy  is  also  supplementary  to  instruction  in 
science.  Science  loves  precision,  and  is  able  to  reach  it  in  many 
fields.  It  strives  to  secure  this  precision  in  departments  far  too  com- 
ple.x  to  admit  it.  In  doing  this  it  may  easily  mar  and  waste  knowl¬ 
edge,  instead  of  enlarging  it.  In  political  economy,  in  order  that  its 
conclusions  may  be  exact,  it  regards  man  as  acting  under  the  one 
motive  of  self-interest,  and  completely  mobile  under  this  motive. 
Neither  statement  is  true.  Men  are  prompted  by  a  variety  of  feel, 
ings  more  or  less  inconsistent  with  self-interest,  and  they  are  inert  in 
every  variety  of  degree  to  this  incentive  and  every  incentive.  In 
order  to  reduce  history  to  an  e.xact  science,  men  overlook  a  large 
share, — indeed  the  larger  share, — of  the  influences  at  work  in  it,  and 
assign  to  secondary  and  more  manageable  conditions,  —  like  soil, 
climate,  occupation,  —  a  very  excessive  influence.  . 

Without  in  any  sense  antagonizing  science,  philosophy  is  fitted  to 
be  its  true  supplement.  It  brings  before  the  mind  fundamental  facts 
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too  obscure  and  too  complex  to  accept  an  exact  or  an  exhaustive 
statement,  and  fatally  crippled  by  a  narrow  one.  The  scientific  ten- 
dency  differs  from  the  religious  one  in  this  respect.  Science  is 
tempted  to  cast  away  one  fact  after  another  till  it  reaches  a  remainder 
to  which  its  measurement  can  apply.  It  makes  its  measurement  the 
extent  of  knowledge.  Religion  constrains  the  facts  in  their  full  mag¬ 
nitude  to  come  within  its  formulae,  and  refuses  to  contemplate  them 
in  relations  in  which  they  are  deeper,  or  higher,  or  broader  than  these 
formulae.  The  statement  stands  for  the  whole,  but  the  whole  has  be¬ 
come  no  more  than  the  statement.  Science  reaches  an  exact  ex¬ 
pression  for  a  small  portion  of  our  higher  knowledge,  and  then  speaks 
contemptuously  and  distrustfully  of  the  remainder.  Religion  reaches 
a  vague  expression  of  great  facts,  and  looks  to  the  expression  rather 
than  to  the  facts  for  ever-renewed  comprehension.  We  are  speaking, 
of  course,  of  science  and  religion  in  that  partial  attitude  of  each  in 
which  they  oppose  themselves  to  each  other  and  to  philosophy.  Phi¬ 
losophy  is  the  true  supplement  to  them  both,  the  true  ground  of 
reconciliation,  by  teaching  the  mind  to  ride  the  high  seas  of  thought 
without  knowing  their  exact  depth,  or  breadth,  or  all  that  is  in  them, 
or  all  that  is  above  them.  It  is  the  grand  attainment  of  philosophy 
to  take,  with  increasing  ease  and  certainty  and  profit,  great  principles 
of  intellectual  consolation  and  practical  guidance  from  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  spiritual  phenomena,  as  the  mariner  chooses  single  stars 
by  which  to  guide  his  way. 

If  philosophy  does  nothing  more  for  the  student  than  to  teach  him 
to  face  the  profound  questions  of  life  with  composure,  patience,  and 
respect,  believing  that  there  is  an  infinite  choice  between  conclusions, 
that  all  inquiry  tends  to  the  light,  and  that  there  is  a  safe  path  to¬ 
ward  that  light,  it  has  given  an  intellectual  and  moral  footing  far 
beyond  either  dogmatic  belief  or  despairing  unbelief.  At  all  events, 
he  will  escape  mistaking  flat  and  superficial  statements  for  complete 
and  final  truths.  It  is  worth  as  much  to  us  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  things  we  cannot  measure,  but  must  in  some  way  meet,  as 
to  be  taught  the  simplest  and  clearest  facts  in  knowledge.  Conven¬ 
tional  minds  may  run  the  circuit  of  life  under  conventional  morality, 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  superficial  deposit  in  race  development ;  yet  in 
the  progress  of  centuries  this  conventional  morality  will  show  itself 
amenable  to  the  silent  explorations  of  philosophy,  and  to  those  patient 
minds  that  are  busy  therein. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  DOCTRINES  OF  JACOTOT. 

BY  G.  F.  KENASTON,  A.M. 

In  considering  the  educational  works,  principles,  and  methods  of 
Jacotot,  we  have  not  to  do  merely  with  the  theories  of  a  thinker  in  his 
study.  Everything  he  says  and  advocates  comes  directly  from  his 
contact  with  pupils  of  all  grades,  and  from  his  own  individual  ex¬ 
perience  as  teacher  and  pupil.  His  most  startling  claims  were  made 
not  on  what  could  be  done,  but  on  what  he  had  seen  and  done  him¬ 
self.  When  his  books  and  pamphlets  were  published,  there  were 
many  to  attack  his  principles,  but  none  who  were  familiar  with  his 
work  disputed  the  facts  and  examples  of  his  success. 

Jacotot  was  born  at  Dijon,  France,  in  1770,  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  in  the  College  of  Dijon,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  Professor  of  Humanities  in  the  College. 
When  the  troubles  of  France  arose,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  became  Cap¬ 
tain  of  Artillery,  and  after  a  short  but  splendid  record,  he  was  called 
to  be  sub-director,  and  then  director,  of  the  Polytechnic  Inst,  at  Paris. 
After  a  time  he  was  recalled  to  be  Professor  of  the  Method  of  Sciences 
at  Dijon.  Subsequently,  in  various  colleges  and  universities,  he  was 
Lecturer  and  Professor  of  Pure  and  Transcendental  Mathematics, 
Roman  Law,  the  Classic  and  Oriental  Languages.  As  a  most  prom¬ 
inent  opponent  of  the  Bourbons,  on  their  restoration,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  I' ranee.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  by  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louvain.  He  was  noted  from  boyhood  for  his  brilliancy, 
originality,  and  repulsion  to  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  schools. 
He  was  willing  to  commit  to  memory  passages  from  the  authors, 
but  despised  learning  the  rules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic.  His 
work  in  the  school-room  from  the  first  was  crowned  with  the  best  of 
results.  His  classes  and  lecture-rooms  were  always  crowded  with 
pupils,  who  caught  the  enthusiasm,  zeal,  and  spirit  of  their  in¬ 
structor.  His  lectures  merely  gave  the  root-principles  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  then  he  invited  his  pupils  to  join  in  the  discussion,  give  their 
ideas,  and  ask  questions.  He  “  opened  the  mine  ”  and  directed  his 
pupils  in  their  work  by  his  suggestive  method  of  questioning.  In¬ 
deed,  his  whole  work  seems  to  have  been  tinged  with  the  Socratic 
method.  Questions  were  answered  in  the  Yankee  method,  by  asking 
others.  At  48  he  entered  upon  his  work  at  Louvain.  “  His  in¬ 
augural  address,”  says  one  who  was  present,  “  was  greeted  with  an 
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enthusiasm  like  that  which  greeted  Talma  on  the  stage.”  He  had 
taught  for  twenty-five  years,  but  was  unfamiliar  with  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  languages,  in  which  his  pupils  spoke.  He  put  in  their  hands 
a  copy  of  Fenelon’s  Telemaque,  gave  them  a  few  lessons  in  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  asked  them  to  memorize  a  few  lines  and  get  the  meaning 
from  an  unliteral  translation.  A  few  recitations  were  spent  in  re¬ 
peating  the  te.xt  and  giving  the  idea  in  their  own  language,  and  upon 
the  meaning  of  words.  He  then  begins  to  question  them  (by  an  in¬ 
terpreter  at  first)  upon  the  ideas,  words,  sentences,  constructions,  etc. 
They  daily  recite  the  text,  soon  reply  and  give  the  story  of  the  book 
in  French,  and  arc  referred  to  the  book  to  correct  their  language  and 
thoughts.  New  passages  were  added  each  day,  and  all  carefully  re¬ 
peated  ;  the  questions  grew  more  and  more  searching  and  complex, 
and  soon  they  were  writing  compositions  from  subjects  in  the  book, 
in  words,  style,  and  arrangement  as  fine  as  the  best  scholars  of  France 
used.  Without  any  assistance  from  him  beyond  asking  a  few  cen¬ 
tralizing  questions,  by  learning,  repeating,  imitating,  and  comparing, 
they  not  only  had  attained  the  phraseology,  idea,  and  spirit  of  their 
author,  but  the  effect  was  marvelous  on  their  native  powers.  The 
spirit  and  principle  here  involved  were  thoroughly  tested  in  other 
branches,  and  with  equal  success.  He  perceived  that  the  philosophy 
of  his  e.xperiment  agreed  with  certain  principles  of  nature  and  mind. 
He  notes  the  method  of  study  of  the  thinkers  of  the  world,  the 
methods  these  pupils  have  pursued,  and  the  natural  method  of  the 
mind,  and  sees  a  harmony  between  them,  (i.)  He  sees  that  there  is 
a  natural  way  in  which  mind  everywhere  works  when  unrestrained. 
(2.)  He  recognizes  that  the  germs  and  faculties  of  a  perfect  man  are 
in  the  child,  and  the  business  of  education  is  not  to  load  but  to  de¬ 
velop  these  powers.  (3.)  He  feels  that,  to  do  this  well,  it  must  be 
done  according  to  a  system  ;  that  learning  a  few  facts  from  this  book 
and  a  few  from  that,  and  wordy  speculations  from  them,  do  not  de¬ 
velop,  or  become  weapons  for  further  use.  (4.)  Pupils  should  learn 
to  be  guided  by  their  own  reason  and  judgment.  After  repeated  and 
careful  experiments  with  different  classes  and  schools,  he  lays  down 
certain  paradoxes  which  turn  the  attention  and  rebukes  of  France 
upon  him.  The  amazing  success  of  his  system  in  his  own  and  his 
pupils’  schools  inspired  him  with  the  philanthropic  aims  of  elevating 
the  poor  and  ignorant  by  universal  education.  After  the  fashion  of 
enthusiasts,  he  thought  to  break  down  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  a 
race  by  argument  and  proofs  of  his  success.  He  sent  forth  books 
and  pamphlets  on  educational  subjects,  the  sale  of  which  was  im¬ 
mense.  The  works  in  my  hands  show  a  knowledge  almost  Shakes- 
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pearian.  To  the  disgust  of  the  old  schools,  he  gave  to  his  system 
the  name  “  Universal  Education.”  Joseph  Tayne,  of  London  (now 
deceased),  the  only  man  in  England  or  America  who  has  given  his 
views  a  fair  exposition,  and  who  always  spoke  of  Jacotot  as  his 
“  master,”  says  :  “  The  system  of  Jacotot  alone  deserves  the  name 
of  a  system  of  education.*  It  embraces  the  advantages  without  the 
blemishes  of  other  systems,  and  presents,  in  harmonious  combi¬ 
nation,  all  those  elements  that  have  ever  been  deemed  by  common 
consent  valuable  and  effective  in  practical  tuition.  It  is  a  possession 
forever.” 

We  now  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of  Jacotot’s  principles.  The 
very  base,  root,  and  soul  of  the  system  is  found  in  his  first  propo¬ 
sition  :  “  Learn  something  thoroughly,  and  refer  everything  else  to 
it.”  He  puts  a  model  book  in  the  pupil’s  hands,  —  they  are  to 
memorize  a  few  sentences  in  advance  each  day,  repeat  the  whole 
from  the  beginning,  give  the  idea  in  their  own  words,  and  compare 
every  lesson  with  what  they  have  learned  before.  Every  word, 
sentence,  and  paragraph,  in  their  relations,  must  be  explained,  and 
their  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  what  was  known  before  fully  dis¬ 
criminated.  Everything  must  be  comprehended,  everything  remem¬ 
bered.  Here  is  the  key  which,  known  in  its  very  spirit,  is  to  be  kept 
contiuually  in  the  mind,  and  to  which  everything  is  to  be  referred 
and  compared.  His  idea  in  this  is  to  train  the  innate  powers  of  the 
mind,  give  facts,  and  thus  form  a  vertebral  column  about  which  all  its 
future  acquisitions  are  to  be  organized.  “  Know  one  thing  thor¬ 
oughly,  refer  everything  to  it  by  reflection,  and  verify  the  reflections 
of  others  by  that  which  you  know.” 

The  genius  of  Jacotot  is  well  shown  in  setting  forth  his  Paradox, 
Tout  cst  dans  tout, — all  is  in  all.f  This  is  illustrated  and  proved  in 
every  way,  and  shown  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  every  system  of 
education.  Without  considering  the  metaphysical  side  of  the  Rela¬ 
tivity  of  Knowledge,  or  the  Association  of  Ideas,  we  aim  simply  to 
give  its  educational  aspect.  Men  are  everywhere  and  in  all  ages 
alike  in  many  respects  ;  they  have  largely  the  same  feelings,  hopes, 
weaknesses,  and  thoughts, — hence  the  products  of  mind  everywhere 
have  a  union,  a  common  connection  by  certain  great  principles  inter¬ 
lacing  and  binding  them  together.  The  fundamental  ideas  in  nature 
and  man  which  give  rise  to  all  his  motives,  acts,  and  thoughts  are  in 

♦“Jecrois  pouvoir  conclure  qu’aucune  branche  d’etudes  n’est  exclue  de  Tapplication 
de  la  methode.” — Report  to  Interior. 

t - “  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 

Hath  but  one  page.” — Byron  {quoted  by  Prof.  Payne). 
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all  his  works,  repeating  themselves  continually.  One  book  contains 
all  books,  or  at  least  contains  the  germs  and  roots  of  all  branches  of 
knowledge.  Jacotot  had  pondered  the  great  work  of  Fenelon  until 
the  spirit  of  it  had  grown  into  his  being.  Me  says  :  “  I  have  been 
astonished  at  re-seeing  in  Fenelon  all  I  have  ever  read.  In  all  lan¬ 
guages,  in  all  works,  Fenelon  reappears  on  every  page.  If  you  ever 
find  e.xceptions,  they  will  engrave  themselves  on  your  organized 
knowledge,  in  their  place,  at  last.  The  differences  are  easily  seen, 
the  resemblances  and  analogies  can  often  be  found  only  by  close  dis¬ 
crimination.  Fenelon  is  a  translation  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  Bossuet, 
Cicero,  &c.,  are  in  Fenelon  ;  and  the  pupil  who  has  caught  the  deep, 
living  knowledge  from  his  model  book,  and  made  it  fi.xed  and  durable, 
will  recognize  them  wherever  he  meets  them.”  *  Fenelon  treats  of 
man,  nature,  and  phenomena  ;  so  do  all  books  ;  and  he  who  compre¬ 
hends  the  spirit  of  Fenelon  has  entered  the  spirit  of  all  books  and 
learned  many  facts  common  to  all.  The  great  facts  in  man,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  history  are  constant.  All  books  are  commentaries  and 
developments  of  ideas  whose  roots  are  embedded  in  one  masterpiece. 
Learn,  then,  to  refer  all  you  read  to  a  model  book.  Do  this  all  your 
life.  You  can  then  retain  your  acquisitions,  your  knowledge  will 
be  organized,  and  you  will  save  uncalculated  time  by  never  re-learning 
the  same  thing  a  dozen  times.  To  grow  into  a  child’s  mind  the  spirit 
of  one  good  book  is  to  give  it  the  thread,  the  clue  to  all  the  sister 
branches  on  the  great  tree  of  knowledge.  From  a  single  passage  in 
Telemaque,  Jacotot  gives  his  pupils  an  introduction  to  all  the  sciences  ; 
or  rather  by  interrogations  he  leads  them  to  the  discovery,  for  he 
never  tells  his  pupils  anything.  He  who  can  extract  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  from  one  book  has  not  only  well-skilled  instruments,  but  has 
done  much  towards  getting  it  from  all  books  and  subjects.  Tout  est 
dans  tout  is  the  mncviouic  of  the  Universal  Instruction.  A  fact  or 
principle  once  learned  must  be  ingrained  into  the  child’s  mind  (so 
easy  to  be  impressed,  and  consequently  so  easy  to  forget),  just  as  the 
first  words,  names,  ideas,  and  scenes  are,  by  constant  repetition, — 
then  they  will  be  recognized  in  any  associations.  In  this  is  the  secret 
of  apt  words,  phrases,  quotations,  and  all  useful  learning,  —  the 
secret  of  the  business-man  and  conversationalist,  of  the  orator  and 
the  writer.  That  is  a  weak  principle  which  would  not  have  the  child 
commit  his  first  lessons  to  memory.  It  is  as  necessary  for  the  child 
to  memorize  what  the  mind  is  to  elaborate  and  build  upon,  as  it  is 
for  man  to  eat  what  he  would  have  nourish  him.  But  the  senses,  in- 

*  “  The  crowds  and  centuries  of  books  are  only  the  commentary  and  elucidations,  echoes 
and  wcakcners  of  these  few  great  voices  of  Time.” — Emerson. 
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tuitions,  and  memory  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  facts,  than  by  his 
method  the  other  faculties  went  to  using  them.  This  is  the  method 
of  the  child’s  mind  in  learning  of  nature  and  the  beings  about  it. 
It  is  the  method  of  professional  men,  authors,  and  scholars,  to  have 
one  book  or  subject  whose  great  principles  are  ever  present  in  their 
minds,  and  to  which  they  refer  all  their  readings,  comparing,  dis¬ 
criminating,  classifying,  and  adding.  If  men  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  is  Jacotot  wrong  when  he  would  have  us  begin  our 
education  in  the  way  we  ought  to  carry  it  on  ? 

The  model  book  must  be  of  a  general  character,  and  suited  to  at¬ 
tract,  instruct,  and  develop  the  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties  of 
the  child.  The  power  of  one  principle,  when  it  becomes  an  active 
part  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  estimated,  while  fifty  skimmed  over  may 
neither  develop  nor  start  a  new  germ.  The  proofs  of  the  immense 
influence  of  one -book  on  human  lives  and  on  nations  is  overwhelming. 
I  think  it  fair,  for  the  illustration  of  the  effect  of  one  book,  to  use  the 
Bible  on  its  biographical  and  literary  side.  This,  for  four  hundred 
years,  has  given  the  language,  words,  phrases,  sentiments,  rhetorical 
figures,  illustrations,  and  eloquence  to  all  classes  ;  it  has  been  the 
source  of  the  motives,  arts,  sciences,  literatures,  and  studies  ;  it  has 
filled  the  memory,  stirred  the  feelings,  and  roused  the  ideas  which 
are  ruling  the  w'orld.  In  fact,  all  realms  of  knowledge  are  studied 
with  reference  to  this  book,  because  its  facts  have  so  grown  into  the 
mind  by  repetition  as  to  be  the  source  of  their  knowledge  as  well  as 
the  nucleus  toward  which  they  tend.  Make  all  the  allowances  you 
please  for  its  sacred  character,  and  then.  Have  all  other  books,  I  ask, 
aroused  as  much  intellectual  activity  in  the  Christian  world  ?  Liter¬ 
ature  and  history  teem  with  the  idea  of  “  beware  of  the  man  of  one 
book.”  In  one  sense,  Homer  made  Greece  and  much  of  modern  na¬ 
tions  ;  for  the  great  teachers  of  the  world  have  not  only  incessantly 
fed  on  him,  but  have  continually  repeated  him.  Burke  never  laid 
Demosthenes  aside,  nor  Dante,  Virgil.  Most  of  the  great  poets  from 
his  time,  as  well  as  Lord  Brougham,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  have 
been  in  close  fellowship  with  Dante.  “  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible 
have  made  me  Archbishop  of  York,”  said  Dr.  John  Sharp.  Such 
illustrations  are  innumerable  ;  nor  are  they  less  as  regards  the  influ. 
ence  of  one  book  on  the  mind  of  youth. 

Goethe  acknowledges  the  immense  influence  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  had  over  his  boyhood.  The  study  of  the  “  Fairie  Queen  ”  lit 
the  genius  of  the  boy  Keats.  Bentham  says  :  “  Telemachus  was  now 
placed  in  my  hands.  In  my  own  imagination,  and  at  the  age  of  si.x 
or  seven,  I  identified  my  own  personality  with  that  of  the  hero,  who 
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seemed  to  me  a  model  of  perfect  virtue ;  and  in  my  walk  of  life, 
whatever  it  may  come  to  be,  why,  —  (said  I  to  myself  every  now  and 
then), — why  should  not  I  be  a  Telemachus }  That  romance  may  be 
regarded  as  the  foundation-stone  of  my  whole  character, — the  starting 
point  from  whence  my  career  of  life  commenced.  The  first  dawning 
in  my  mind  of  the  ‘  Principles  of  Utility  ’  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to 
it.”  Cobbett  acknowledged  he  got  his  hard-hitting  style  from  the  re¬ 
peated  perusal  of  the  “  Tale  of  a  Tub.”  Accustom  pupils  to  the 
atmosphere  of  one  pure  book,  and  it  will  be  an  inspirer  of  their 
lives, — it  will  make  their  minds  active  instead  of  passive.  “  Those 
who  have  shone  most  as  divines,  poets,  mathematicians,  orators, 
sculptors,  or  painters  were  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  one  book, 
to  one  model.” 

Jacotot’s  close  study  of  the  minds  of  children,  and  their  manner 
of  growth,  added  to  his  practical  experience,  now  leads  him  to  enun¬ 
ciate  another  paradox  :  “  The  smallest  children  are  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  the  most  abstract  terms  and  notions.”  While  they  may 
commit  them  to  memory  as  wholes,  they  do  not,  of  course,  compre¬ 
hend  them  until  they  understand  the  individual  parts  as  related  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  ;  but  this  children  can  do.  His  doctrine 
is  based  on  the  innate  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
first  years  of  instruction  to  develop  these  faculties  by  bringing  every 
one  into  exercise.  The  teacher  is  not  to  teach  the  pupil  to  generalize 
and  reason, — these  are  common  to  all.  Let  the  child  as  thoroughly 
understand  the  facts,  and  he  will  reason  as  well  as  man.  Jacotot  as¬ 
signs  the  cause  of  the  poor  reasoning  and  judgment  of  men  to  care¬ 
lessness  and  inattention  to  the  facts,  and  want  of  training  of  the 
faculties.  His  pupils  are  first  to  make  sure  of  the  facts  and  recite 
them  ;  then  the  teacher  is  to  find  out  what  they  think  and  have  to 
say  about  what  they  have  learned.  They  are  to  make  their  own  ob¬ 
servations,  compare  these  with  the  observations  of  others,  and  verify 
all  by  reference  to  the  concrete  facts  and  illustrations  which  are 
learned  in  the  model  book,  “  Does  not,”  Jacotot  asks,  “  the  common 
error  of  believing  that  the  child  cannot  reason,  come  from  our  con¬ 
founding  the  thinking,  which  is  natural  to  us,  with  the  expression, 
which  is  an  acquisition  and  a  habit  which  exercise  alone  can  give.^” 
“  I  believe  that  the  child  Caesar  thought  as  Caesar  at  the  Rubicon. 
The  little  Caesar  thought  of  sweetmeats,  and  the  great  Caesar  of 
crowns,  but  the  thinking  is  not  different  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  in 
the  two  cases.”  While  the  faculty  of  expression  becomes  skillful, 
the  natural  reason  often  lies  dormant  for  want  of  exercise.  These 
faculties  are  in  the  child,  and  must  be  developed  from  within  by  its 
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own  exercise  in  discrimination,  judgment,  reasoning,  and  not  by 
knowledge  poured  from  a  teacher’s  tongue,  or  swallowed  from  a  book. 
In  the  first  years  you  must  sacrifice  quantity  to  quality, — in  fact,  in¬ 
formation  to  discipline.  Teach  here  mental  habits,  which  are  to  be 
the  instruments  of  success  in  after-studies  and  in  the  world. 

This  leads  directly  to  a  fourth  principle  of  Jacotot,  which  brought 
more  ridicule  upon  him  than  the  last.  “  It  is  necessary,”  says  Jacotot, 
“  to  learn  by  your  own  effort,  and  without  any  explanations.”  It  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  in  order  to  teach.  The  pupil  may  be  made 
to  discover  for  himself  everything  requisite  to  be  known.  One  prin¬ 
ciple  discovered  by  himself  is  worth  a  multitude  told  him.  By  the 
word  “  teaching,”  Jacotot  did  not  mean  telling  or  simplifying,  but 
“causing  to  learn,”  guiding  them  to  reason  for  themselves.  He  is, 
here,  close  to  nature’s  method.  He  says,  when  we  learn  our  lan¬ 
guage  no  one  explains,  and  we  understand  all  without  any  other  in¬ 
terpreter  than  the  facts,  which  are  a  living  translation  of  the  word. 
“  Shut  the  door,”  say  they  in  our  presence,  and  the  act  is  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  phrase.  Here  words  and  facts  are  learned,  reason 
and  discrimination  begin.  This  is  the  universal,  infallible  method 
because  we  follow  it  without  a  master,  by  our  own  intelligence,  and 
with  no  other  guide  than  necessity  or  curiosity.  But  when  another 
satisfies  this,  the  attention  is  distracted,  and  we  learn  only  through 
the  eyes  of  another,  and  often  without  reflection.  So  that,  his  studies 
finished,  it  is  necessary  to  recommence  his  education,  to  strive  to  re¬ 
call  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  to  add  that  which  he  really  needs, 
and  to  do  this  absolutely  without  aid  ;  to  seek  reasons  not  with  ear 
alone,  but  with  every  sense  and  faculty  of  his  being.  “  It  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  that  I  learn  what  my  teacher  thinks,  but  what  I  think  of  what 
he  thinks.”  The  teacher’s  business  then,  as  in  our  schools  to-day,  was 
to  explain,  assist,  make  simple  and  easy  for  the  children.  Jacotot 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  all  this.  If  you  start  them  as  trailing 
vines,  take  away  their  originality  of  mind,  or  let  their  normal  faculties 
lie  dormant  by  doing  tbeir  work  for  them,  what  can  you  expect  but 
that  they  will  not  remember  what  they  learn,  or  develop  their  native 
powers  ?  Who  will  explain  the  perplexities  and  problems  of  their 
daily  life  ?  All  the  business  of  life  demands  of  men  that  they  see, 
think,  and  know  more  than  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  things.  They 
must  read  between  the  lines  and  beneath  the  surface.  Cases  arise 
before  men  every  day  which  demand  investigation,  and  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises.  What  do  you  know  about  it ;  what  do  you  think,  and  why; 
what  can  you  say  and  f  Thus  Jacotot  instructs  his  pupils.  All 
the  pupil’s  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  years.  The  thirst  for  ex- 
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planations  contracted  now  is  an  incurable  malady  ;  and  so,  in  later 
life,  we  accept  the  guidance,  investigations,  and  conclusions  of  others 
rather  than  undergo  the  trouble  of  rousing  our  undeveloped  powers. 
“  To  say  that  a  child  or  man  cannot  instruct  himself  without  a  master 
to  explain,  is  to  condemn  the  world  to  ignorance ;  it  is  to  shut  the 
sanctuary  of  the  sciences  ;  for  if  you  have  need  of  a  ‘  cicerone  ’  in 
entering,  you  had  best  renounce  the  voyage.”  All  the  good  and 
useful  things  in  the  world,  “in  order  to  possess  them,”  have  to  be 
won  by  your  own  solving,  —  why  not  teach  pupils  to  rely  on  them¬ 
selves  }  This  is  the  way  we  acquire  everything  we  learn  without  a 
teacher,  which  is  the  greatest  imaginable  part  of  our  knowledge.  A 
pupil’s  free,  individual  development  will  be  hindered  and  blunted  by 
a  teacher  who  explains.  Nature  never  explains. 

Jacotot  here  saw  the  necessity  of  teaching  vital,  formative  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  it  was  his  important  aim  at  this  stage  to  seek  the  activity 
and  gradual  development  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  Careless  and 
superficial  observation,  memory  and  attention,  and  want  of  reflection 
in  youth  soon  deepen  into  a  habit.  Superficial  reading  in  the  school 
is  to-day  the  bane  of  keen  intellect  in  society.  Superficiality  wastes 
time,  takes  away  the  purest  enjoyments  of  life,  for  the  treasures  are 
not  on  the  surface,  and  it  blunts  the  edge  of  every  faculty.  To  learn 
a  thing,  with  Jacotot’s  pupils,  meant  business ;  for  they  never  left  a 
page  until  its  language,  thoughts,  and  their  relations  were  their  own. 
“  We  are  learned  not  merely  because  we  have  been  taught,  —  we  are 
learned  only  when  we  have  retained.”  No  man  saw  more  clearly 
than  Jacotot  the  exact  discipline  that  should  be  given  to  the  percep¬ 
tive,  conceptive,  and  imaginative  faculties  ;  but  he  saw,  as  clearly,  the 
great  part  memory  had  to  play  in  an  harmonious  development  of  the 
man.  I  have  the  authority  of  some  of  the  best  educators,  that  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  actually  remember  a  thousandth  part  of  the  facts  brought 
before  them,  and  get  but  a  small  return  in  discipline.  The  process 
of  education  would  seem  to  be  to  see  how  much  information  can  pass 
through  one’s  head  and  leave  no  track  behind.  Our  schools  produce 
but  few  good  memories.  Page  after  page  of  the  world’s  classics  are 
passed  over,  and  leave  nothing  in  the  mind.  There  are  not  a  few 
B.A.’s,  not  to  say  M.A.’s,  who  would  have  to  refer  to  the  catalogue 
to  see  what  they  studied  in  college.  Much  that  is  passed  over  has 
remained  unintelligible  to  them  ;  they  saw  not  the  scope,  design,  nor 
relation  of  the  volumes  ;  they  cannot  refer  to  their  arguments,  much 
less  produce  their  spirit,  ideas,  and  terms.  “  We  owe  all  our  knowl¬ 
edge  to  memory,  for,  without  this  faculty,  the  moment  we  closed  our 
eyes  on  external  nature  the  mind  would  be  a  perfect  blank.  We 
possess  not  a  single  idea  for  which  we  are  not  ultimately  indebted  to 
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memory.  Reason  is  essentially  based  on  facts,  and  unless  the  mind 
possesses  the  necessary  facts,  there  can  be  no  act  of  judgment,  no 
connected  chain  of  argumentation.  No  great  genius  ever  existed 
without  memory,  nor  without  being  indebted  to  memory  for  nearly 
everything  which  stamped  his  productions  with  eminence.”  People 
are  continually  telling  of  their  poor  memory  ;  but,  says  Jacotot,  chil¬ 
dren  all  have  memory,  and  an  equal  memory  at  first.  Poor  memories 
are  the  result  of  carelessness,  inattention,  laziness,  disinclination, 
and  want  of  exercise.  We  all  remember  the  things  that  become 
really  known  to  us. 

His  experience  and  success  with  all  classes  of  pupils,  and  his  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  vast  ignorant  masses  receiving  the  blessings  of  edu¬ 
cation,  led  him  to  utter  another  conclusion  still  more  startling  :  “All 
human  beings  are  equally  capable  of  learning,  — have  an  equal  intel¬ 
lect.”  This  brought  the  scorn  of  the  court,  professional  men,  and 
upper  classes  upon  him  with  a  fury.  The  more  they  said  and  wrote, 
the  thicker  came  the  facts,  arguments,  and  examples  from  his  vast 
mind.  He  published  an  educational  paper  (“  Intellectual  Emancipa¬ 
tion  ”)  to  vindicate  his  views.  For  twenty-five  years  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Reason  had  been  the  roots  of  all  the  turmoil  in  P' ranee.  Jacotot 
asserts  that  God  has  given  as  much  intellect  to  the  lower  classes  as 
to  the  higher,  to  women  as  to  men,  to  the  Englishman  as  to  the 
Frenchman.  These  thoughts  were  not  only  strange  to  them,  but  re¬ 
pugnant.  They  hurled  at  him  the  argument  that  woman’s  equality 
would  destroy  the  home,  and  the  equality  of  the  lower  classes  would 
destroy  the  government.  The  Germans  look  at  this  assertion  and 
call  him  an  enthusiast,  and  then  attach  his  excellencies  to  the 
few  exaggerated  principles  of  their  countryman  and  call  it  Pesta- 
lozzianism.  The  English  say  no  one  believes  it,  and  it  put  his  system 
on  a  weak  foundation.  Although  I  do  not  believe  it  had  the  least 
thing  to  do  with  his  system  of  education,  yet,  as  it  is  my  aim  to  give 
a  fair  representation  of  his  doctrines,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  he 
meant  by  it.  Americans  can  believe  almost  anything  of  this  kind 
who  have  seen  the  crooked  road  up  to  the  presidential  chair  scaled 
by  a  rail-splitter  and  canal-boy,  the  honors  of  the  world  paid  to 
printer  and  farmer  boys,  to  blacksmiths  and  shoemakers,  and  even  to 
those  for  whom  the  names  ‘  dunce  ’  and  ‘  poverty  ’  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  passport  to  honor.  Everything  was  different  in  I' ranee  in 
1824.  Their  schools  were  taught  on  the  principle  of  the  natural  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  woman  and  the  lower  classes. 

M.  Duke,  of  Levis,  says :  “Since  the  Universal  Instruction  rests 
upon  the  opinion  of  human  equality,  and  this  opinion  is  absurd,  it  is 
necessary  to  banish  it.”  Yet  he,  with  others,  said  to  Jacotot :  ”  Do 
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not  direct  your  schools  after  this  opinion,  and  we  will  ask  a  great 
pension  for  you,  adopt  your  method,  and  make  you  counsellor  of 
State.”  “  No,”  said  Jacotot;  “we  shall  direct  our  pupils  after  the 
opinion  of  the  equality  of  intelligence.  Your  system  of  education 
is  stultifying  and  brutalizing  to  the  social  order.”  He  asserts,  by  his 
paradox,  that  there  are  certain  lots  and  forms  of  activity  which  are 
alike  innate  in  all  minds.  All  (there  are  the  exceptions  of  idiotic, 
etc.)  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  organized  faculties,  and  the 
differences  among  men  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  “The  native  equality  itself  maintains  an  inequality  acquired 
by  circumstances.”  We  have  not  the  same  tastes,  aptitudes,  desires, 
and  dispositions, — the  same  will ;  but  the  smallest  child  has  the  same 
intellect  as  the  man  Archimedes.  The  artisan  and  farmer  are  the 
same  thinking  and  feeling  beings,  have  originally  the  same  virtues, 
the  same  good  and  bad  qualities,  as  the  men  of  the  academy.  “  The 
will  makes  the  difference  between  men.”  “  Lead  your  pupils  to  de¬ 
velop  their  will,  to  conquer  themselves,  to  make  reason  the  master.” 
If  you  believe  with  Socrates,  that  “  the  thinking  man  can  do  all 
things  ”  ;  with  Buffon,  that  “  genius  is  in  patience  ”  ;  if  you  think 
with  the  ancients,  that  “  Labor  omnia  vincit  ”  ,•  if  you  suppose  with 
me,  that  man  can  conquer  himself,  — that  taste  and  interest  and  will 
change,  you  will  not  teach  your  pupils  as  if  God  had  made  them 
for  menials  and  sticks,  and  had  given  them  less  intellect  than  He  has 
to  genius.  Your  theory  does  not  give  spirit  to  your  pupils,  and  they 
have  need  of  encouragement.  Will,  acquired  by  the  efforts  of 
reason,  is  a  virtue,  and  this  it  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  nourish.  The 
will  ceases  to  command  where  the  need  is  satisfied,  so  tiien  the  intel¬ 
lect  ceases  to  act.  His  followers  found  the  great  lever  of  instruction 
and  management  in  saying  to  their  pupils  that  they  did  not  lack  in¬ 
tellect  and  memory,  but  will,  courage,  and  patience.  He  would  dis¬ 
cipline  the  will  by  growth  of  purpose,  close  attention,  and  the  ani¬ 
mation  of  noble  e.\amplcs.  “  I  have  learned,”  he  says,  “  that  the 
fault  of  attention  and  indolence  suffices  to  explain  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  men.”  Had  the  great  orators,  Demosthenes  and  Mirabeau, 
more  genius  than  their  adversaries  ?  he  asks.  The  history  of  Mira- 
bcau’s  life  attests  that  he  had  not,  but  the  circumstances  of  his  self- 
education  made  him  what  he  was.  We  judge  of  intellect  by  the 
effect  or  product  ;  and  nearly  always  a  ruling  emotion,  disposition, 
or  taste  is  the  cause  of  our  talents  and  success.  Then,  since  all  men 
differ  in  taste  and  inclination,  it  is  as  if  they  differed  in  intellect.* 

•  Hclvetius  had  declared  this  proposition,  and  Jacotot  says  it  was  the  belief  of  Corneille 
and  Newton. 
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Jacotot  had  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  explanations  were  wholly 
unnecessary ;  that  nothing  is  of  permanent  benefit  to  pupils  except 
what  they  obtain  by  the  active  use  of  their  own  faculties,  —  in  fact, 
everything  else  weakens  and  stultifies ;  and  that  the  part  of  a  teacher 
is  not  to  pour  in,  but  to  draw  out.  He  hates  the  idea  of  learning  a 
language  with  grammar  and  dictionary ;  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  con 
trary  to  the  way  of  learning  our  own  language  ;  it  is  mere  memo 
rizing  and  patching  together  words  ;  it  is  working  on  the  surface  when 
we  ought  to  work  from  the  idea  to  the  expression.  He  disregarded 
all  rules,  and  would  have  his  pupils  retain  in  memory  no  abstract 
terms  and  generalizations  of  which  they  did  not  know  all  the  concrete 
factors.  Wishing,  now,  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  his  system  to  all,  he 
offered  his  services,  gratuitously,  to  the  poor  who  wished  to  be  in¬ 
structed  by  his  method.  Young  and  old  came  in  crowds.  Many 
wished  instruction  in  German,  music,  and  painting.  He  says  :  “  I 
was  ignorant  of  these  branches,  and  yet  I  taught  them,  or  very  many 
learned  them  with  me  remarkably  well.”  To  the  crowds  who  came 
to  learn  his  processes,  he  said :  Here  are  my  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  those  who  have  been  with  me ;  you  can  test,  examine  them  as 
you  please.  The  master  is  to  do  nothing  for  his  pupils.  The  method 
is  not  a  method  of  the  teacher,  but  of  the  learner.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  human  intellect  which  has  been  created  capable  of  instructing 
itself,  alone,  and  without  any  one  to  explain.  There  is  nothing  to 
examine  or  judge  in  the  method,  but  you  can  examine  the  results.  The 
teacher’s  duty  is  to  guide  the  pupil’s  activity  by  searching  intcrrO' 
gation.  Memorizing  was  not  continued  long,  but  intense  thorough¬ 
ness,  repetition,  and  explanation  by  the  pupil  were  the  means.  While 
the  marvelous  results  are  well  substantiated,  even  by  his  opponents, 
yet  one  can  but  believe  that  the  real  facts  are  exaggerated.  M.  J. 
Kinker,  a  member  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  P'rance,  after 
a  most  thorough  examination  into  the  character  of  the  method  and 
its  results,  and  the  .schools  under  Jacotot  and  his  pupils,  reports  to  the 
Department,  September  8,  1826.  His  paper  gives  a  special  report  on 
Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French,  Music  and  Painting, 
and  shows  such  results  as  almost  to  carry  skepticism  with  it.  The 
limits  and  objects  of  this  paper  forbid  any  extracts.  They  seem  to 
me  to  justify  Jacotot’s  assertion,  that  “by  this  method  we  learn  a 
language  more  quickly  and  better  than  in  the  country  where  it  is 
spoken.”  The  cry  now  is,  Jacotot  is  a  genius,  and  has  taught  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Paris,  He  now  sends  forth  another  parado.x, 
aimed  especially  at  the  poor  and  ignorant  masses  :  “  Every  one  can 
teach,  and,  moreover,  can  teach  that  which  he  himself  does  not  know.” 
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The  word  “  teach  ”  *  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense,  “  to  cause  to 
learn.”  Jeers  now  came  from  every  class,  although  he  repeatedly 
tells  them,  they  must  thoroughly  understand  their  business  and  the 
nature  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  order  to  instruct  in  what  they 
do  not  know.  This  says  to  parents,  “  You  can  teach  your  children  if 
you  cannot  send  to  school.”  I  shall  give  a  few  of  his  words  to  par¬ 
ents,  not  merely  to  illustrate  this  paradox,  —  for  no  one  ever  saw 
more  clearly  the  necessity  for  highly  qualified  teachers  than  Jacotot, — 
but  because  it  throws  light  on  his  whole  system.  Every  man,  poor 
\nd  unlearned  as  he  may  be,  can  put  Telemaque,  for  instance,  into 
the  hands  of  his  son.  Suppose  he  has  learned  to  read  ;  so  much  the 
better  if  by  our  method.  He  can  require  his  son  to  learn  a  para¬ 
graph,  and  recite  it  every  day.  He  can  require  him  to  tell  what  he 
has  learned  in  his  own  words,  and  what  new  idea  he  has  found.  It 
•s  necessary  that  he  should  say  something  on  what  he  has  read  or 
seen,  even  if  the  remark  is  not  judicious.  The  father  must  cause  him  to 
spell  correctly  every  new  word,  and  give  the  meaning ;  to  recite  from 
the  beginning,  each  day,  with  a  little  advance ;  to  fix  his  attention 
upon  what  he  recites  by  that  continual  question  at  the  gate  of  all  the 
world,  Qii'avca  rcmarqiic  ?  The  pupil  will  know  perfectly,  at  the  age 
of  eight  years,  for  example,  the  first  book  of  Telemaque.  He  now 
begins  the  second  book,  going  through  the  first  twice  a  week ;  and 
the  father  asks.  What  have  you  read ;  what  can  you  say  about  it ;  is 
there  anything  here  such  as  you  have  seen  in  the  first  book }  Soon 
he  begins  to  write  the  lessons,  and  then  to  write  what  he  thinks  about 
them.  He  now  puts  an  arithmetic,  and  soon  other  books,  in  his 
hands.  While  the  pupil  makes  all  the  explanations,  the  father  can 
use  his  utmost  ingenuity  in  interrogating  him.  The  father  must  see 
that  the  pupil  makes  every  step  ineradicable ;  repeats  sans  ccssc,  ob¬ 
serves  carefully,  is  accurate,  compares  the  new  with  the  old,  makes 
his  own  conclusions  and  explanations,  and  verifies  all  by  reference  to 
his  book.  When  asked  how  this  method  agreed  with  that  of  Socrates, 
Jacotot  replied,  “  It  is  the  method  of  Socrates,  with  this  difference, — 
that  Socrates  questioned  in  order  to  instruct,,  and  we  question  to  be  in¬ 
structed.  In  the  method  of  Socrates,  the  teacher  w/wj/  be  wise ;  in 
our  method,  an  unlearned  teacher  will  answer.”  This  was  tried  with 
eminent  success  by  many  families  in  Belgium  and  France. 

He  has  another  maxim  which  seems  particularly  applicable  to  some 
extremists  of  to-day:  “We  cannot  instruct  by  amusing  the  child,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  interest.”  Children  cannot  acquire  solid  instruction 


*The  root  is,  in  German,  zei[^-en  ;  in  A.  S.,  t<rc-an  ;  in  L.,  dicere  and  doctre ;  in  G., 
vi’/iz,  and  means  “  to  show,  direct,  lead  the  way.” 
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and  discipline  by  merely  being  amused.  I  do  not  believe  this  method 
will  be  satisfactory.  The  success  is  as  ephemeral  as  the  pleasure 
which  produced  it.  They  think  to  engrave  truths  upon  the  mind  in 
ineffaceable  characters  by  amusing ;  illusion  !  repetition  is  unnatural 
to  pleasure  only  so  long  as  novelty  seduces  us.  He  substantiates 
this  from  his  never-failing  sources, — nature  and  the  great  scholars  of 
the  world.  But  interest,  that  infallible  searcher  of  the  human  heart, 
rules  all  our  desires,  applications,  often  our  sentiments,  and  is  the 
originator  of  all  our  actions ;  and  when  aroused,  the  begetter  of  in¬ 
terest  in  other  things.  This  was  the  lever  in  his  method.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  in  family  and  school  argues  that  the  method  itself  begets  interest 
and  attention. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noticed  that,  to  fix  an  impres¬ 
sion  deeply,  requires  more  time  and  trouble  than  to  fix  it  slightly ; 
that  the  occurrence,  in  no  matter  how  casual  a  fashion,  of  an  idea 
will  make  some  impression  on  the  mind,  while,  if  it  be  desired  to  fix 
that  idea  more  deeply,  so  that  it  may  reach  consciousness,  special  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  hammering  that  idea  in  more  deeply,  to  the 
neglect  of  all  the  others.  Thus  the  work  of  making  ideas  penetrate 
into  consciousness  is  a  slow  process,  while  the  unconscious  acquisition 
of  ideas  in  any  fashion,  just  as  they  come,  is  a  very  quick  process. 
The  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  target  with  a  soft  surface,  at  which 
the  teacher  throws  ideas  like  pebbles,  with  the  object  of  making  them 
penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible.  If  he  throws  them  by  handfuls  as 
quickly  as  possible,  he  can  soon  fill  the  target ;  but  if  he  must  take 
pains  to  hammer  each  one  in  more  deeply  after  he  has  thrown  it,  his 
work  is  laborious  and  slow.  Unconscious  acquisition  is  infinitely 
quicker  than  conscious  acquisition,  though  the  latter  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  permanent  than  the  former.  But  the  mind  has  within  itself  a 
power  of  bringing  unconscious  ideas  into  consciousness :  the  interest 
that  the  mind  has  in  matters  which  relate  to  any  unconscious  idea 
that  it  holds  will  often  bring  it  into  consciousness,  and  the  more  un¬ 
conscious  ideas  the  mind  has,  the  more  and  deeper  interests  does  it 
have.  Thus  it  appears  that  it  may  often,  and  even  in  general,  be 
better  for  the  teacher  to  be  content  with  placing  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  as  fast  as  possible,  and  leave  to  the  pupil’s  mind  the  task  of 
deepening  what  impressions  it  may  take  interest  in, — especially,  too, 
as  such  exercise  will  discipline  the  pupil’s  mind  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  ways. 

But  unconscious  acquisition  has  more  than  the  advantage  of  quick¬ 
ness  over  conscious  acquisition.  As  has  been  shown,  the  mind  has  a 
power  of  turning  unconscious  knowledge  into  conscious  as  its  interest 
impels  ;  and  that  the  very  increase  of  unconscious  knowledge  in¬ 
creases  the  interests  that  the  mind  has,  both  in  number  and  intensity. 
Besides  this,  conscious  acquisition  has  not,  perhaps,  so  much  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  permanence  as  might  be  supposed.  Every  nerve-process 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  brain  has  an  effect  upon  all  other 
nerve-processes,  —  that  is,  upon  all  the  thought  of  the  mind  to  all 
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time.  Every  cause  must  have  an  effect,  and  every  effect  becomes 
another  cause,  which  must  have  an  effect  on  all  other  effects  to 
eternity.  Wc  may  suppose  nerve-process  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f*  to  be  as  faint 
as  you  please,  and  its  corresponding  idea  in  the  mind  buried  deep  in 
unconsciousness ;  but  even  if  it  fade  out  of  the  brain  altogether,  the 
fact  that  it  once  existed  can  be  proved  by  the  modifications  that  it  has 
made  in  the  nerve-processes  that  are  afterward  made  where  it  once 
was ;  that  is  but  saying  that  a  cause  can  be  traced  back  through  its 
effects.  An  idea  may,  therefore,  very  well  fade  out  of  consciousness, 
or  grow  so  faint  that  consciousness  may,  time  after  time,  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  recall  the  idea ;  but  the  effect  of  the  nerve-process  that 
once  existed  in  the  brain  to  represent  that  idea  must  always  persist. 
When  we  are  unable  to  recall  an  idea  to  consciousness  that  we  were 
once  conscious  of  we  are  said  to  forget,  and  in  that  sense  the  mind 
does  forget ;  for  we  are  often  unable  to  recall  to  consciousness  ideas 
that  were  once  before  it.  But  if  by  “forget”  be  meant  that  the 
mind  absolutely  loses  all  trace  of  ideas  that  it  once  had,  so  that  it  can, 
under  no  circumstances,  recall  its  ideas,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  for¬ 
getting.  The  mind  always  retains  traces  or  effects  of  all  ideas  that  it 
ever  had,  whether  it  had  them  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

Since  this  is  so,  every  idea  that  the  mind  ever  had,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  must  have  its  effect  upon  our  present  thought.  We 
form  our  judgments,  indeed,  under  the  guidance  of  all  our  past 
knowledge,  even  though  we  can  say,  in  the  common  sense,  that  we 
have  long  ago  forgotten  it.  It  is  here  that  the  usefulness  of  uncon¬ 
scious  knowledge  appears :  it  forms  a  groove  in  which  our  thought 
can  run  and  keep  on  the  right  way.  Thus  the  experience  of  my 
whole  life  lies  unconsciously  in  my  mind  ;  I  do  not  call  it  all  up  to 
consciousness  every  time  I  make  a  judgment.  I  can  make  a  judg¬ 
ment  often  very  quickly,  and  very  little  of  the  knowledge  by  which  I 
am  guided  in  the  making  of  that,  or  any  judgment,  comes  to  my  con¬ 
sciousness  while  I  make  it.  The  acquisition  of  unconscious  knowl¬ 
edge  is  therefore  of  vast  importance,  and  is  a  permanent  acquisition. 
The  permanence  of  conscious  acquisition  consists  merely  in  the  fact 
that  consciously-acquired  knowledge  can  remain  for  a  time  capable  of 
being  recalled  to  consciousness,  and  therefore  enlarges  the  conscious, 
which  is  the  higher  and  characteristic,  life  of  man. 

This  unconscious  acquisition  of  ideas  proceeds  by  observation 
through  the  senses.  The  method  of  teaching  by  “  object  lessons  ” 
is  one  method  of  using  the  power  of  the  mind  to  acquire  uncon¬ 
sciously.  All  life  is  an  object-lesson,  and  a  large  part  of  what  it 


See  diagram.  No.  IV.,  page  407. 
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teaches  us  comes  to  us,  we  know  not  how.  When  a  child  is  born,  we 
may  imagine  that  it  tries  to  conceive  what  kind  of  world  it  is  about 
to  enter.  Myriads  of  kinds  of  worlds  are  possible  or  conceivable. 
But  which  is  to  be  the  kind  that  it  is  to  enter  ?  The  child’s  nerve- 
particles  arc  in  a  perfect  chaos,  with  not  a  nerve-process  or  an  idea 
formed,  but  only  a  general  disposition  of  its  nerve-particles,  which 
is  to  modify  the  nerve-processes  and  the  ideas  that  it  is  to  acquire, 
and  to  thus  give  it  a  distinct  individuality  in  addition  to  the  indi¬ 
viduality  that  the  peculiarity  of  its  experience  will  furnish.  With 
this  indifference  to  start  from,  the  child  receives  impressions  from 
the  outer  world  with  every  sensation  that  it  feels.  Every  glance 
shows  it  a  multitude  of  things  which  might  have  been  different  for 
all  it  knows,  but  which,  being  as  they  are,  and  the  child  having  no 
different  experiences  to  compare  them  with,  make  impressions  upon 
its  mind  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  received  unconsciously  and  with¬ 
out  surprise.  If  the  child  had  any  remembrance  of  any  other  kind 
of  world  with  which  to  compare  this,  it  would  see  much  to  wonder  at 
and  would  be  conscious  of  every  new  and  strange  experience.  But, 
as  it  is,  nothing  is  new  or  strange  to  the  child ;  everything  makes  its 
impression  on  the  mind ;  and,  because  there  are  few  contrasts,  few 
ideas  reach  consciousness.  It  is  said  that  a  child  learns  much  more 
in  its  first  year  than  in  any  other  year  of  its  life,  and  almost  all  that 
it  then  learns  must  be  acquired  unconsciously.  These,  rather  than 
any  other  impression.s,  are  formed  in  the  mind,  and  the  mind  receives 
them  without  challenge  or  comparison,  because  it  has  none  other  to 
compare  them  with.  Consciousness  is  only  possible  in  comparison. 

In  this  unconscious  way  the  child  learns  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  world  and  of  life  ;  it  gets  the  idea  of  this  particular  world  rather 
than  of  any  other  ;  it  only  becomes  conscious  where  it  sees  contrasts 
and  makes  comparisons.  And  this  unconscious  acquisition  con¬ 
tinues  all  through  life.  I  learn  to  think  this  rather  than  that, — but 
never  thought  that  there  could  be  any  “  that  ”  ;  when  I  become  con¬ 
scious  of  a  “  that,”  I  become  conscious  of  my  thought  of  “  this.” 
Thus  most  of  my  unconscious  knowledge  is  a  negative  rather  than  a 
positive  gain  :  by  it  I  am  prevented  from  going  in  any  one  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  ways  e.xcept  this  one.  My  unconscious  knowledge 
furnishes  me  with  bounds  within  which  I  move,  which  prevent  my 
wandering. 

It  is  in  an  unconscious  way  that  we  get  especially  all  our  ideas  of 
space  and  time.  The  so-called  innate  ideas  are  either  innate  or  un¬ 
consciously  acquired.  A  child  sees  all  things  in  the  same  perspective 
that  the  artist  uses,  and  would  know  there  was  something  wrong 
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about  a  picture  that  violated  the  rules  of  perspective,  though  it  con¬ 
sciously  knows  nothing  whatever  about  perspective.  How  easy  it  is 
to  learn  music  or  dancing  in  an  unconscious  way  by  practice,  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  learn  every  step  consciously  by  conscious  acquisition 
of  rules } 

Besides  unconscious  acquisition  proper,  there  is  also  a  sort  of  ac¬ 
quisition  which  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  classed  with  it,  though 
it  is  not  unconscious  acquisition.  We  may  learn  phrases  which  are 
pregnant  with  meaning,  but  which  we  do  not  at  all  understand  when 
we  learn  them,  but  which  furnish  a  sort  of  receptacle  for  our  experi¬ 
ence,  when  it  comes,  which  fills  up  the  phrase  with  meaning.  Thus, 
as  children,  we  may  learn  the  aphorisms  of  Bacon  or  of  Shakespeare, 
the  maxims  of  Larochefoucauld,  the  rich  verses  of  the  Bible,  without 
at  all  understanding  them,  since  our  experience  is  too  limited.  Thus 
we  may  learn  by  heart  the  phrases,  “Knowledge  is  power;”  “A  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  ;  ”  “  ’Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good ;  ”  and  not  an  atom  of  their  meaning  may  penetrate  our 
minds,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  But  when  some  experi¬ 
ence  of  ours  occurs  to  illustrate  their  meaning,  that  meaning  flashes 
upon  us,  and  the  phrases  serve  as  a  sort  of  rack  in  which  to  classify 
our  knowledge.  The  possession  of  the  phrase  acts  as  a  sort  of  labor- 
saving  machine  to  furnish  us  with  the  results  of  the  wide  experience 
and  deep  laborious  thought  of  thousands  of  wiser  men  than  we,  by 
the  help  of  very  little  experience  or  thought  of  our  own.  The  meaning 
of  the  phrase  is  seen  by  the  light  of  the  occurrence  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  relation  of  that  experience  to  all  our  experience  and  to 
all  life  is  seen  by  the  light  of  the  phrase. 

But  that  is  not  strictly  unconscious  acquisition.  It  is  acquisition 
by  means  of  phrase-learning.  Thus  it  appears  that  even  the  learning 
of  what  at  the  time  of  acquisition  is  but  a  jingle  of  words,  is  far  from 
profitless  if  only  the  words  have  deep  meaning.  They  will  acquire 
meaning  just  at  the  moment  when  the  knowledge  of  their  meaning 
is  most  needed  :  at  the  time  when  some  occurrence  in  the  experience 
of  their  possessor  gives  him  an  interest  in  knowing  their  meaning. 
Do  we  not  all  know  how  precepts  and  maxims  will  rush  to  our 
memory  when  any  occurrence  in  our  experience  illustrates  their  truth  ? 

It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that,  like  all  constantly-repeated  e.x- 
periences, — as,  for  instance,  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  which  has  been 
before  referred  to, — maxims,  by  constant  repetition,  will  almost  lose 
their  meaning  which  was  once  vivid  to  us.  How  mechanically  the 
old  churchman  repeats  verses  from  the  Bible  which,  at  his  conver¬ 
sion,  or  when  some  illustrative  experience  befell  him,  was  alive  with 
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meaning  ?  The  oft-repeated  precepts  and  wise  sayings  that  we  were 
once  delighted  with  have  all  grown  meaningless  by  constant  repetition. 
Thus  do  words  lose  their  meaning  as  habit  begets  a  nerve-process 
which  mechanically  produces  their  pronunciation.  How  seldom  do 
we  now  think  of  the  literal  meaning  of  such  words  as  “  nevertheless,” 
“  rather,”  ”  blacksmith,”  and  the  like  'i  When  words  with  a  meaning 
are  used  as  the  names  of  persons,  we  use  those  words  when  speaking 
of  the  persons  to  which  they  apply  without  once  thinking  of  their 
meaning,  though  at  other  times  when  we  use  those  words  their  mean¬ 
ing  is  kept  in  mind.  Thus  the  names  “  Baker,”  “  Whitehead,” 
“  Townsend,”  &c.,  are  all  meaningless  to  us.  It  is  said  that,  when  at 
the  Oxford  races  the  students  try  to  urge  on  their  favorite  crew  by 
yelling  loudly  and  constantly,  “  Christ !  ”  “  Christ !  ”  the  feelings  of 
of  spectators  who  do  not  use  the  word  so  frequently  are  often  severely 
shocked. 

But  we  will  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  methods  of  acqui¬ 
sition,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  partial  study  of  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  turn  to  consider  memory,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we 
may  be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  a  study  of  methods  of  education. 

It  will  be  almost  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  word 
‘  memory  ’  may  be  regarded  as  having  several  meanings.  In  its  ordi¬ 
nary  and  its  proper  meaning  the  word  signifies  the  faculty  of  bringing 
ideas  to  consciousness  which  have  already  been  before  consciousness. 
But  we  have  already  said  that  ideas  may  be  not  only  acquired  and 
held  by  the  mind  unconsciously,  but  may  be  used  unconsciously.  To 
use  any  idea  unconsciously  in  any  particular  operation  of  mind  to 
which  that  idea  especially  applies,  that  idea  must  be  selected  from  all 
the  other  ideas  in  the  mind.  This  selection,  therefore,  shows  that 
ideas  may  be  more  than  unconsciously  retained  in  the  mind ;  they 
may  also  be  unconsciously  selected  and  used.  I  therefore  use  a 
phrase  to  stand  for  this  unconscious  retention,  choice,  and  use  of 
ideas  which  may  seem  to  be  self-contradictory,  but  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  term  stti  generis  having  a  particular  meaning  here, 
but  no  meaning  elsewhere.  I  use  the  phrase  ”  Unconscious  Recol¬ 
lection,”  or  “Unconscious  Memory.” 

With  this  preparatory  definition,  I  will  classify  the  kinds  of  recol¬ 
lection,  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  call  the  kinds  of 
memory,  all  the  while  bearing  in  mind  what  I  mean  by  unconscious 
memory. 

As  there  are  two  ways  of  acquisition,  so  ideas  may  be  classified 
into  two  classes  in  some  sort  corresponding  to  them,  according  to  the 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  remembered. 
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A.  Ideas  which  have  been  once  acquired  may  be  remembered  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  may  then  be  of  two  kinds  : 

1.  Ideas  which  were  acquired  unconsciously,  and  have  never  been 
before  consciousness,  may  be  recalled  and  used  unconsciously. 

2.  Ideas  which  have  been  before  consciousness  may  be  recalled  and 
used  unconsciously. 

B.  Ideas  which  have  once  been  acquired  may  be  remembered  con¬ 
sciously,  and  may  be  of  two  kinds  ; 

1.  Ideas  which  have  never  before  been  before  consciousness  may 
be  remembered  consciously. 

2.  Ideas  which  have  already  been  before  consciousness  may  be  re¬ 
membered  consciously. 

Besides  these  four  classes  of  remembered,  or  old,  ideas  there  are  in 
the  mind  the  two  kinds  of  new  ideas, — those  that  are  acquired  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  those  that  are  acquired  consciously. 

These  four  classes  of  remembered  ideas  are  those  with  which  the 
art  of  education  deals.  Education  has  for  its  work  the  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  to  consciousness  ideas  that  are  already  in  the  mind.  The 
peculiar  province  of  education  may,  therefore,  be  considered  to  be 
the  two  classes  under  B.  Education  must  bring  ideas  up  to  con¬ 
sciousness  which  have  never  before  been  conscious,  and  revive  ideas 
that  have  been  before  consciousness.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  placing  ideas  in  new  relations  or  contrasts  to  #ach  other ;  every 
new  relation  that  is  seen  makes  the  idea  more  valuable,  and,  so  to  say, 
increases  the  mind’s  consciousness  of  it. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  ideas  may  be  not  only  held,  but 
used,  unconsciously ;  and  that  such  ideas  may  not  only  be  uncon¬ 
scious  because  they  have  not  been  imprinted  deeply  enough  on  the 
mind,  but  because  they  have  been  imprinted  so  deeply  and  so  fre¬ 
quently,  and  have  become  so  familiar,  that  they  have  passed  through 
the  conscious  state,  and  are  held  and  used  by  habit  unconsciously. 
The  so-called  a  priori  ideas,  especially  those  of  space  and  time,  are 
thus  unconsciously  used  by  the  mind  in  almost  every  thought  and  in 
every  action.  We  act  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our 
country,  just  as  we  learned  those  laws  and  customs, — in  a  perfectly 
unconscious  way ;  it  is  only  when  we  go  to  a  foreign  land,  or  talk 
with  a  foreigner  about  the  strange  laws  and  customs  of  his  country, 
that  we  have  something  with  which  to  make  a  comparison,  and  the 
comparison  rouses  us  to  a  consciousness  of  laws  and  customs  which 
we  have  obeyed  from  our  youth  up,  unconsciously.  The  religion 
of  a  people  is  learned  by  the  children  of  that  people  unconsciously ; 
it  is  only  when  some  reformer  comes  in  to  arouse  their  minds  to  a 
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knowledge  of  another  and  a  better  religion  that  they  become  con¬ 
scious  of  their  beliefs.  The  reformer  himself  is  only  able  to  become 
conscious  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  people,  if  he  is  an  ordinary  man, 
by  comparison  with  the  peculiarities  of  another  people  ;  or,  if  he  is  a 
genius,  by  comparison  with  the  abstract  truths  which  only  his  mind 
is  able  to  see.  Thus  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  unconscious 
ideas,  which  form  their  peculiarities.  Rulers,  judges,  legislators, 
priests,  and  common  people,  all  use  the  customs  of  their  land  in  their 
thought,  and,  by  the  guidance  of  that  unconscious  thought,  settle  all 
questions  and  make  all  judgments.  These  unconsciously  recalled  ideas 
modify  conscious  thought,  and  thus  play  their  part  in  all  our  thinking. 

But  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  class  of  ideas  in  our  classification 
is  class  A,  2  :  Ideas  which,  though  they  were  acquired  consciously,  or 
have  at  some  previous  time  been  before  consciousness,  are  held  by 
the  mind  only  unconsciously,  and  are  used  unconsciously.  Such 
ideas,  according  to  our  common  notion,  are  said  to  be  forgotten.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  lost  them,  and  of  course  they  are,  therefore, 
supposed  to  afford  us  no  good.  But  this  class  of  ideas  has  given 
almost  every  one  much  trouble, — for  some  of  them,  which  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  were  long  forgotten,  often  turn  up  again,  under  the  spur  of  some 
occurrence  in  our  experience,  or  when,  as  in  drowning,  we  are  under 
strong  nervous  excitement ;  and  ideas  which  we  are  certain  that  we 
know  do  not  come  up  when  we  need  them.  On  these  accounts  a  lively 
discussion  has  arisen  on  the  question  whether  the  mind  does  or  does 
not  forget.  The  mind  does  lose  ideas  from  consciousness,  but  it  still 
retains  them  in  unconsciousness  ;  it  loses  them  so  that  it  actually  does 
not  recall  them  to  consciousness ;  but  does  not  lose  them  so  that  it 
can  not  call  them  to  consciousness. 

All  the  knowledge  that  we  have  ever  consciously  acquired,  except 
the  one  idea  that  we  are  now  thinking,  lies  in  our  minds  uncon¬ 
sciously.  Read  a  book,  and  when  you  have  finished  it,  tell  how  much 
you  know  of  it.  Yet,  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  recall  a  single 
idea  that  you  have  just  read,  the  book  may  have  furnished  you  with 
thought  that  will  modify  all  your  future  life.  At  certain  junctures  in 
your  life  the  teachings  of  that  book  may  help  you  to  decide  upon  the 
right  course,  even  though  you  do  not  consciously  recall  them. 

The  results  of  our  own  reflection,  which  we  may  have  thought  out 
with  vast  toil  and  trouble,  and  which  were,  therefore,  vividly  present 
to  our  consciousness  when  we  first  searched  them,  sink,  after  a  while, 
into  unconsciousness.  But  they  do  not  therefore  cease  to  be  useful ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  our  character,  and  in¬ 
fluence  us  in  all  our  actions.  Very  much  of  the  influence  of  this  un- 
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conscious  knowledge  is  of  a  merely  negative  character,  determining 
what  we  shall  not  do,  rather  than  what  we  shall  do.  A  child  learns 
after  a  little  experience,  that  he  cannot  lift  himself  by  his  own  boot¬ 
straps,  and  he  never  again  tries  to  do  it,  although  he  never  once  con¬ 
sciously  frames  for  himself  the  rule  that  one  cannot  move  himself 
without  a  fulcrum.  Thus  also  we  often  try  to  recall  the  name  of  a 
person,  or  of  a  place,  and  the  name  seems  to  come  even  to  our 
tongue’s  end,  but  will  not  come  out.  We  know  what  we  shall  «<7/call 
the  person  or  place ;  we  know  that  it  is  not  Waterloo,  Jersey,  James, 
John,  Mary,  or  Jane,  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  “  I  could  tell 
the  name  if  I  heard  it,”  we  often  say. 

How  often,  when  people  read  the  striking  sentences  of  a  good  au¬ 
thor,  do  they  say,  “That  is  so,”  although  the  thought  never  con¬ 
sciously  occurred  to  them  in  that  way  before.  The  phrase  puts  the 
old  idea  in  such  a  new  form  that  it  seems  like  a  new  truth,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  new  and  striking  form  for  the  first  time  brings  to  conscious¬ 
ness  what  we  have  all  along  known  and  used,  but  known  and  used 
unconsciously.  There  are  people  who  do  not  like,  in  their  egotism, 
to  learn  anything,  because  everything  they  read  seems  to  be  but  a 
repetition  of  what  they  knew  before.  But  their  reading  serves  to 
bring  to  consciousness  and  usefulness  what  they  only  knew  uncon¬ 
sciously.  Conscious  knowledge  can  be  used  for  the  instruction 
and  benefit  of  others,  and  thus  serve  to  make  us  great ;  for  people 
only  know  us  by  what  we  give  out,  not  by  what  we  hold ;  while  un¬ 
conscious  knowledge  is  essentially  selfish,  since  it  benefits  only  the 
possessor  of  it.  A  man  may  be  acquisitive,  a  thinker,  a  scholar,  if  he 
has  a  vast  amount  of  unconscious  knowledge ;  but  to  be  a  worker, 
to  be  originative,  productive,  to  be  useful,  he  must  have  conscious 
knowledge. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  chief  business  of  education  should  be  with 
that  class  of  ideas  that  we  have  placed  under  />,  i  :  Those  ideas  which, 
having  been  hitherto  held  by  the  mind  unconsciously,  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  brought  to  consciousness,  This  should  by  all  means  be 
the  chief  business  of  education.  It  is  very  seldom  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  for  an  instructor  to  aim  at  bringing  ideas  directly  from  without 
the  mind  into  the  innermost  recess  of  mind  where  consciousness  lies. 
It  is  the  proper  business  of  instruction  to  so  present  ideas  to  the 
mind’s  gaze  that  it  may  see  them  easily  and  quickly,  that  they  may 
attract  its  notice,  and  that  it  may  see  them  in  their  relations  to  each 
other ;  but  no  effort  should  usually  be  made  to  pound  ideas  into  con¬ 
sciousness.  Quantity,  more  than  quality,  of  work  is  what  is  demanded 
of  instruction,  for,  in  this  case,  quantity  means  quality. 
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But  it  is  quality  of  work  that  education,  as  distinct  from  instruction, 
should  aim  at.  Education  should  try  every  conceivable  means  to  bring 
out  of  that  store  of  latent  knowledge  in  the  mind,  which  I  have  called 
unconscious  knowledge,  those  ideas  which  it  desires  the  pupil  to 
know  and  understand.  Its  first  aim  should  therefore  be  to  interest 
the  pupil  in  the  matter  in  hand.  And  the  most  likely  way  of  inter¬ 
esting  him  in  an  idea  is  to  present  it  in  many  forms,  each  peculiar 
and  striking,  so  that  the  relations  of  that  idea  to  others  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  and  the  locus  and  limits  of  it  firmly  established.  Com¬ 
parison  is  the  creator  of  consciousness. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  it  is  the  work  of  education  to  bring  to 
consciousness  all  ideas  that  lie  in  the  mind  unconsciously ;  for  not 
only  ideas  which  have  never  been  before  consciousness,  but  ideas 
that  have,  lie  in  unconsciousness.  Education  will  find  its  duty  to  be 
very  often  the  revival  of  ideas  which  the  mind  has  before  been  con¬ 
scious  of.  And  that  revival  may  be  made  for  various  reasons  :  if  the 
idea  be  revived  to  be  seen  in  merely  the  same  way  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  when  it  before  appeared  to  consciousness,  the  revival  is  not 
useless,  for  every  such  repetition  of  an  idea  fi.xes  it  more  firmly,  so 
that  it  becomes  more  and  more  easily  revived.  But  the  aim  of  such 
recollections  should  also,  and,  perhaps,  chiefly,  be  the  presentment  of 
the  revived  idea  in  a  new  aspect,  in  new  relations,  by  new  illustrations 
and  comparisons.  Thus  the  mind’s  consciousness  of  the  idea  is  in¬ 
creased.  For  not  only  can  the  mind  be  simply  made  conscious  of  a 
new  idea,  but  that  consciousness  can,  by  the  knowledge  of  new  re¬ 
lations  of  that  idea  by  comparisons  with  other  ideas,  be  increased 
until  the  mind  is  most  vividly  conscious  of  it  in  all  its  relations. 
How  extensive  this  work  is  may  appear  when  we  remember  that  there 
is  probably  not  a  single  idea  which  we  know  in  all  its  relations,  and 
of  which,  therefore,  our  knowledge  cannot  be  increased.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relations  of  ideas  can  only  be  made  to  appear  by  com¬ 
parison  or  contrast,  and  thus  comparison  is  seen  to  be,  not  only  the 
creator,  but  the  cultivator,  of  consciousness. 

Our  discussion  would  not  be  very  important  if  it  did  not  lead  to 
some  practical  results.  Some  practical  results  of  the  principles  so 
far  discussed  must,  however,  have  already  suggested  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  If  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  just  discussed,  our  present  system  of  education  needs  some 
revisal. 

It  is  very  evident  to  any  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  that  the 
only  kind  of  acquisition  that  our  present  system  of  education  takes 
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into  account,  is  conscious  acquisition  ;  and  that  the  only  kind  of 
memory  that  it  cares  for,  or  gives  credit  for,  is  conscious  memory. 
Of  the  four  classes  of  remembered-ideas  that  we  have  mentioned,  the 
last  (7?,  2)  is  the  only  one  for  which  our  present  system  of  education 
cares.  Recitations  and  examinations  take  no  account  of  any  acqui¬ 
sition,  or  of  any  memory,  except  conscious  acquisition  and  conscious 
memory.  The  pupil  knows  far  more  about  unconscious  acquisition 
and  unconscious  memory  than  the  teacher  docs,  and  he  groans  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  examinations  do  him  an  injustice,  though  he  is 
unconscious  of  precisely  what  that  injustice  is.  Teachers  take  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  a  pupil  may  read  a  book  through  and  gain 
great  mental  benefit  from  his  reading,  even  though  he  is  unable  to 
repeat  a  single  idea  that  the  book  contained. 

Examples  of  this  unconscious  acquisition  may  be  furnished  much 
more  readily  by  pupils  than  by  teachers.  When  a  person  becomes 
a  teacher  his  knowledge  becomes  largely  conscious  ;  all  the  knowledge 
that  he  wishes  to  communicate  to  his  pupils  must  be  present  to  his 
own  consciousness,  or  he  cannot  communicate  it ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  we  can  only  give  out  those  ideas  that  we  are  conscious 
of.  The  teacher  therefore  forgets  how  he  himself  learned  the  ideas 
that  he  teaches.  But  it  would  be  better  for  him  and  for  his  pupils 
if  he  could  go  through  the  process  of  learning  in  his  own  mind  what 
he  is  teaching.  We  are  often  told  that  a  man  may  know  too  much  to 
teach,  and  often  hear  that  a  teacher  who  knew  just  enough  more  than 
his  pupils  to  keep  his  own  studies  ahead  of  theirs,  has  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  success.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  learned  how  to  read  while 
teaching  his  pupils  to  read. 

A  teacher  cannot  know  how  to  teach  unless  he  knows  how  to  learn 
The  mind  has  a  most  marvelous  power  of  receiving  impressions,  if 
it  be  but  allowed  to  receive  them  in  its  own  way.  Every  glance  by 
which  we  take  in  any  new  experience  molds  our  minds  and  turns  them 
to  fit  the  world  that  they  are  to  live  in.  Men,  like  all  animals,  are 
formed  by  their  environment,  and  minds  are  thus  formed  as  well  as 
bodies.  The  mind  seems  to  demand  a  preliminary  unconscious  pos¬ 
session  of  ideas  before  receiving  them  into  consciousness,  and  it 
selects  out  of  the  mass  of  its  unconscious  ideas  for  introduction  to 
consciousness  only  those  ideas  in  which  it  is  interested.  But  our 
system  of  recitations  and  examinations  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  the  mind  gets  no  good  except  from  what  is  perceived  by  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  is  retained  within  easy  call  of  consciousness.  Our 
system  drives  into  the  presence  of  consciousness,  by  means  of  all 
sorts  of  appliances  and  devices,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ideas,  in 
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most  of  which  the  learner  has  no  interest  whatever.  The  proper 
system  would  place  as  many  ideas  as  possible  of  the  most  useful  kind 
before  the  pupil’s  mind,  and  let  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil  pick 
out  those  ideas  which  arc  of  most  interest  to  it.  The  mind  will  learn 
quickly  and  well  what  it  is  interested  in,  while  it  learns  very  slowly 
what  it  has  no  interest  in,  and  easily  forgets  what  it  so  learns.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should,  of  course,  be  guided  into  the  most 
important  roads,  and  be  prev^ented  from  straying  aimlessly  about  in  a 
range  of  by-paths. 

For  example,  suppose  a  pupil  who  is  beginning  to  study  a  certain 
period  in  history,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  study,  has  the 
guidance  of  an  ordinary  good  teacher.  The  teacher  puts  a  text-book 
into  the  pupil’s  hand,  and  gives  him  stated  lessons  and  c.xaminations 
at  regular  intervals.  The  boy  learns  his  lessons  well,  passes  first- 
class  examinations,  and  leads  his  class.  How  has  he  done  it  He 
has  conned  each  lesson  several  times,  has  learned  the  dates  of  every 
event,  genealogies  of  every  person,  the  place  where  every  event  took 
place,  and  has,  if  he  is  a  wise  pupil,  tried  to  relate  each  fact  to  every 
other.  That  is,  all  his  study,  all  his  repetition  of  fact  after  fact,  has 
had  but  one  object, — the  fixation  of  the  facts  upon  his  consciousness 
so  that  he  could  repeat  them  on  examination.  The  comparison  of 
fact  with  fact  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  each  fact  so  far  as  repetition  and  contrast  could  do  it. 
But  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  process  of  acquisition  the  uncon¬ 
scious  powers  of  mind  are  given  no  credit ;  that  is  not  accounted  learned 
which  the  learner  cannot  consciously  repeat ;  and  that  the  aid  of  in¬ 
terest,  tlie  most  powerful  of  all  helps  in  acquisition,  has  not  been  even 
asked  for.  Everything  was  learned  by  mere  repetition ;  the  mind 
was  forced  to  learn  everything  that  came  before  it,  and  push  every¬ 
thing  into  consciousness,  no  matter  how  uninteresting.  There  was 
no  telling  what  would  appear  on  the  e.xamination-paper,  and  there¬ 
fore  everything  must  be  learned. 

But  watch  the  last  boy  in  the  class.  He  knows  nothing  when 
called  upon  to  recite  ;  he  utterly  fails  on  examination  ;  he  cannot 
give  a  single  date,  and  some  of  the  facts  mentioned  he  has  not  even 
heard  of.  Why  is  it  that,  after  graduation,  while  the  first  boy  be¬ 
comes  hidden  in  a  school  as  a  teacher  of  boys,  the  latter  shines  in 
the  world  as  a  teacher  of  men  ? 

The  reason  is  that,  while  the  first  boy  was  grinding,  cramming 
everything  into  his  consciousness,  the  latter  was  content  with  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  vast  quantity  of  knowledge,  not  very  definite,  but  capable 
of  being  made  definite  when  interest  in  any  particular  part  of  it  made 
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it  so.  The  second  of  the  two  boys  has  read,  rather  than  studied,  his 
history,  but  everything  that  he  has  read  has  made  an  impression 
which  is  easily  revived  and  deepened  when  a  more  particular  study  is 
made  of  the  results,  or  when  anything  occurs  to  illustrate  that  uncon¬ 
scious  knowledge.  And  when,  while  reading  his  te.\t-book,  he  came 
across  anything  that  interested  him,  he  looked  up  the  particulars  of 
the  matter,  got  its  relations  to  other  facts  of  history,  and  got  them 
quickly  and  well  because  he  was  interested  in  getting  them,  liut 
neither  his  unconscious  acquisitions,  nor  his  knowledge  that  was  not 
found  in  the  text-book,  gets  credit  on  the  e.xamination,  and  he  fails 
there. 

I  do  not  say  that  many  “  last  boys  in  the  class  ”  are  of  this  kind,  or 
that  exactly  this  method  of  study  is  the  best ;  but  I  do  say  that  very 
many  students  who  are  far  from  leading  their  class,  or  from  shining 
in  school  or  college,  do  work  of  this  very  kind  which  is  immensely 
useful  in  the  world,  and  that  this  case,  chosen  for  illustration,  serves 
its  purpose  as  a  reminder  that  there  are  other  methods  of  study  be¬ 
sides  the  conventional  school  methods. 

The  learning  of  the  “first  boy”  at  school  or  college  is  generally, 
though  perhaps  not  always,  very  limited.  It  has  been  confined  to 
certain  lines,  and  includes  only  that  which  is  likely  to  appear  on  the 
examination  paper.  It  is  deep,  particular,  fine,  rather  than  broad 
and  useful.  For  this  very  reason  it  fails  to  be  of  as  good  quality  as 
the  more  superficial,  but  wider  knowledge  of  the  ambitious  men  below 
him  in  rank,  for  it  fails  to  find  as  many  relations  to  other  knowledge 
as  it  would  if  it  comprehended  a  greater  range  of  ideas.  Therefore, 
even  if  e.xaminations  were  a  fair  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  text¬ 
books  studied  at  school,  —  and  they  never  are,  —  they  would  form  no 
gauge  whatever  of  the  general  knowledge  or  ability  of  the  pupil. 
All  that  high  rank  at  school  does  for  a  boy  is  to  raise  a  fair  pre¬ 
sumption  that  he  is  not  a  fool. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  explanation  of  many  strange  paradoxes. 
For  e.xample,  why  is  it  that  the  number  of  men  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  intellectual  ability  and  works,  and  have  not  been  educated 
at  any  college,  is  very  rapidly  increasing.^  Such  men  often  almost 
despise  college-training,  and  the  acquisitions  of  such  men  are  won¬ 
derful,  although,  unlike  college  students,  they  have  been  unable  to 
give  their  whole  time  to  study.  The  reason  is,  that  the  man  who 
educates  himself  can  be  free  to  acquire  as  much  as  he  pleases  un¬ 
consciously  without  the  fear  of  an  examination  which  will  give  him 
credit  for  only  his  conscious  knowledge  ;  and  that  he  can  have  the 
enormous  aid  of  interest  in  his  work,  since  he  can  follow  out  any 
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particular  line  of  study  that  may  interest  him.  If  he  be  studying 
English  history,  for  example,  and  happen  to  become  interested  in 
tracing  the  line  of  kings  and  the  manner  of  their  succession,  he  can 
devote  weeks  to  the  work  of  tracing  the  maze  through  without  any 
fear  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  “  will  not  be  asked  for  on  the 
examination  paper.”  If  a  student  at  school  takes  such  a  course,  he 
is  devoting  much  time  and  labor  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that 
will  do  him  no  good  on  examination,  while  another  scholar  in  his 
class,  with  but  a  tithe  of  his  ability  and  with  but  a  small  amount  of 
study  can,  by  judicious  choice  of  such  work  as  he  knows  will  be 
asked  for  in  the  examination,  take  a  high  rank  in  the  class. 

But  it  must  be  plain  that  when  a  student  leaves  his  school,  the 
world  will  demand  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  by  following 
special  subjects  through  from  beginning  to  end.  The  world  may 
often  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  rule  in  the  English  suc¬ 
cession,  and  what  were  the  exceptions  to  that  rule  ;  but  it  wants  few 
men  to  write  an  account  of  all  events  in  English  history.  School 
methods  are  therefore  entirely  opposed  to  the  world’s  method,  and  to 
nature’s  method,  of  acquisition.  Examinations  never  will,  and  never 
ought  to  be,  a  test  of  what  students  know.  Every  mind  has  its  own 
interests,  and  can  acquire  most  quickly  by  studying  what  its  peculiar 
interests  lead  to.  All  that  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  compulsion 
is  to  keep  the  mind  to  its  work,  whatever  work  it  chooses  to  do,  and 
to  keep  the  mind  in  the  most  important  channels  and  in  a  consistent 
course.  Nature  undoubtedly  intended  that,  while  there  should  be  a 
substratum  of  similarity  between  and  underneath  the  knowledge  of 
all  men,  there  should  also  be  a  peculiarity  that  should  distinguish  the 
mental  acquirements  of  each  one  of  us,  and  that  each  of  us  should 
supplement  the  knowledge  of  all  the  rest  of  his  fellows  with  his  own, 
so  that  the  combined  judgment  of  a  mass  of  men  should  be  almost 
perfect.  To  this  end  each  man  has  been  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
cast  of  mind,  and  nature’s  purposes  and  the  good  of  mankind  are 
alike  best  served  by  allowing  the  peculiarity  of  each  mind  to  develop 
itself  in  its  own  natural  way.  Examinations  certainly  do  not  accom¬ 
plish  any  such  result.  They  compel  a  number  of  minds,  each  by 
nature  endowed  with  its  own  peculiarity,  to  learn  what  the  teacher 
prescribes,  and  to  learn  a  vast  mass  of  uninteresting  knowledge 
merely  to  provide  for  whatever  the  examination  may  ask.  In  regard 
to  the  primary  subjects  which  all  men  should  alike  know,  examinations 
may  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  ;  but  after  the  rudiments  have  been 
learned,  examinations  are  usually  useless  and  harmful. 

It  is  the  wasteful  result  of  our  present  system  of  education  which 
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appears  in  the  relatively  greater  quickness  with  which  a  man,  with 
ordinary  good  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  studies,  can  gain  an 
education  out  of  college  than  in.  The  knowledge  that  has  to  be 
gained  by  mere  repetition  under  the  spur  of  fear  of  the  examination, 
but  without  the  help  of  interest,  is  seldom  remembered  long  after  the 
examination,  and  the  labor  which  has  been  devoted  to  drilling  that 
knowledge  into  the  consciousness  is  lost  and  wasted.  How  much 
does  the  school-boy  now  remember  of  the  facts  that  he  learned  last 
year  in  his  course  of  study,  —  .say,  upon  the  period  of  the  world’s 
history  from  Frederic  II.  of  Sicily  to  the  Reformation  ?  Some  names 
like  Petrarch,  Francis  I.,  Luther,  Henry  VHI.,  stand  out  in  memory, 
but  the  vast  mass  of  little  facts,  about  little  men  and  little  places 
and  little  events,  which  the  boy  knew  much  about  on  the  day  of  his 
examination,  are  now  all  forgotten.  The  labor  spent  in  getting  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  those  little  facts  was  almost  entirely  wasted  ; 
only  so  much  remains  to  pay  for  that  labor  as  results  from  the  pos¬ 
session  of  unconscious  knowledge.  Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  man 
who  is  fettered  by  no  obligation  to  acquire  knowledge  that  he  is  not 
interested  in,  and  which  he  knows  will  be  soon  forgotten,  has  an 
enormous  advantage  over  the  man  who  has  such  an  obligation,  even 
if  the  abilities  and  labor  of  the  two  men  are  equal.  But,  granting 
that  the  abilities  of  the  student  in  college  are  not  greater  nor  less 
than  the  abilities  of  the  man  who  is  directing  his  own  studies,  there 
must  be  a  great  difference  in  the  labor  that  the  two  men  do.  For, 
while  the  college  student  is  obliged  to  cram  into  his  head  all  sorts  of 
stuff  that  he  is  not  interested  in,  he  certainly  will  not  work  as  zeal¬ 
ously  or  as  effectively  as  the  man  who  studies  only  what  his  interest 
incites  him  to. 

It  is  here  also  that  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  men 
of  genius  seldom  stand  high  on  college  rank-lists,  and,  conversely, 
why  men  who  stand  high  on  college  rank-lists  are  seldom  men  of 
genius.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  difference  upon  which  a 
classification  of  kinds  of  minds  could  be  based  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  acquisitive  and  originative  minds.  The  acquisitive  mind 
readily  falls  into  the  meaning  of  what  another  says,  although  it  is 
seldom  able  to  say  anything  itself.  It  takes  in  very  readily  what 
another  thinks,  and  can  give  it  out  very  readily,  but  only  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  taken  in.  An  originativ^c  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  a  vast  amount  of  unconscious  knowledge  relatively  to 
its  conscious  knowledge.  It  can  turn  over  the  relations  between  the 
unconscious  ideas  that  it  has,  and,  because  it  has  such  a  vast  amount 
of  such  ideas,  it  can  see  relations  which  other  minds  cannot.  Thus, 
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because  the  thinking  of  a  genius  is  done  with  unconscious  materials, 
his  brilliant  ideas  seem,  even  to  himself,  to  come  from  on  high. 
Such  is  what  we  call  inspiration.  An  acquisitive  mind  takes  into  its 
consciousness  what  has  already  passed  up  to  and  through  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  some  one  else ;  an  originative  mind  takes  into  its  con¬ 
sciousness  ideas  which  had  never  hitherto  been  seen  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  man. 

But  even  the  thoughts  of  a  great  genius  seem  in  some  sort  to  be  a 
part  of  what  we  have  already  thought  for  ourselves.  We  could  not 
understand  or  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  a  great  writer  unless  those 
thoughts  were  already  in  some  way  our  own.  Indeed,  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  that  we  call  “  understanding  ”  seems  to  be  merely  a  process  of 
bringing  to  our  consciousness  e.xplicitly  what  we  knew  before  only 
unconsciously  and  implicitly.  A  man  who  has  not  himself  thought 
out,  or  lived  through,  the  thoughts  that  he  reads,  does  not  understand 
them.  Plato,  Kant,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  are 
all  writers  of  jargon  to  the  stunted  mind  of  the  little  dry-goods  seller 
whose  mental  gaze  has  been  limited  by  the  four  walls  of  his  store.  In 
this  aspect  we  may  look  upon  all  our  acquisitions  from  books  of  thought 
as  remembrances,  recollections  of  what  we  knew  before.  Thus  it  is 
true  that  only  God  gives  us  knowledge  ;  even  the  greatest  men  only 
revive  our  knowledge,  or  revivify  it,  by  giving  it  new  forms,  new 
attractions,  and  new  interests.  The  great  author,  the  great  preacher, 
is  but  a  man  who  has  so  lived  through  the  thoughts  that  his  fellows 
are  thinking  that  he  can  bring  them  up  to  his  own  consciousness,  and 
is  thus  able  to  bring  them  up  to  theirs.  So,  too,  are  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  people  for  books  e.xplained  :  each  chooses  the  book  that  is 
the  e.xpression  of  his  own  unconscious  thought. 

Of  course  the  power  of  mind  which  is  fitted  for  taking  in  what  has 
passed  through  the  consciousness  of  some  one  else  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  power  of  bringing  up  ideas  for  one’s  self  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  fact,  the  two  powers  are  entirely  distinct.  It  is 
usually  just  because  the  genius  has  great  powers  of  originating 
thought  that  he  cannot  give  out  ideas  just  as  he  took  them  in :  every 
thing  in  passing  through  his  mind  is  related  and  correlated  to  other 
ideas  in  his  mind,  and  he  is  constantly  turning  out  new  ideas  instead 
of  giving  out  the  old  ones.  Thus  the  genius  is  usually  a  poor  scholar 
for  at  least  two  reasons  :  because  he  seldom  takes  in  ideas  con¬ 
sciously,  but  usually  drinks  them  in  unconsciously  by  a  sort  of  in¬ 
tuition  ;  and  because  those  ideas  are  altered  over  and  so  changed  in 
passing  through  his  mind  that  they  seldom  come  out  as  they  went  in, 
if  they  come  out  at  all,  and  usually  not  the  ideas  themselves,  but 
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ideas  derived  from  comparing  them  with  other  ideas  are  the  ones 
which  such  a  mind  produces. 

It  seems  from  this  that  the  fact  that  a  boy  leads  his  class,  while 
evidence  that  his  mind  is  not  of  the  lowest  order,  is  also  usually  evi¬ 
dence  that  his  mind  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  The  geniuses  of  a 
class  seldom  lead  it.  This  is  one  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the 
studious  men  at  school  are  not  looked  up  to  with  the  reverence  that 
we  should,  on  a  first  thought,  suppose  them  entitled  to.  But  there 
are  also  other  reasons  which  are  almost  sufficient  to  explain  why  the 
students  of  many  of  our  first-class  colleges  rather  despise  the  men 
at  the  head  of  their  classes,  who  are  often  contemptuously  called 
“  grinds,”  “  digs,”  “  crams,”  etc.  One  reason  is,  undoubtedly,  that 
many  low-rank  men  feel  that  they,  too,  could,  if  they  w’ould,  stand 
high  in  their  class.  But  there  is  an  unconscious,  and  yet  a  very 
strong,  feeling  among  students  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  is 
gained  by  a  hard  study  for  the  sole  purpose  of  passing  a  good  e.x- 
amination  is  not  so  much  worth  the  having  as  knowledge  that  is 
gained  by  judicious  study  with  a  broader  purpose.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  very  many  men  actually  do  stand  low  in  their  class  who,  with  as 
fine  abilities  as  the  leader  of  the  class  possesses,  do  as  much  study 
as  he.  The  low-rank  men  of  a  class  may  therefore  be  of  three  kinds  : 
First,  men  who  stand  low  because  they  lack  ability ;  second,  men 
who  stand  low  because  they  do  not  study  ;  third,  men  who  stand  low 
because  they  do  a  kind  of  study  which  is  not  credited  on  examination, 
but  which  is  believed  to  be  more  valuable  than  machine  school-study 
because  it  w'orks  better  results  in  the  long  run  and  does  get  credit 
when  the  student  reaches  active  life. 

A  man  of  the  second  of  these  three  classes  feels  himself  equal,  and 
a  man  of  the  third  believ'es  himself  superior,  to  the  men  who  lead  the 
class.  These  two  classes  of  students  naturally  feel  some  slight  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  men  who  lead  the  class  because  those  men  are  willing  to 
devote  their  energies  and  abilities  to  work  which  is  not  of  the  best  kind. 
Such  contempt,  which  may  be  unconscious,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
real  in  all  our  great  schools,  is  increased  by  the  facts,  that  the  high- 
rank  students  often  study  for  their  position  on  the  spur  of  mere 
vanity,  and  for  no  high  purpose ;  that  their  study  is  often  necessi¬ 
tated  by  their  poverty,  for  poverty  can  never  become  a  mark  of  honor, 
even  if  it  ever  ceases  to  be  dishonorable ;  and  that  their  position  in 
the  world  is  often  unlikely  to  be  a  prominent  one,  not  only  because 
their  abilities  are  not  such  as  make  men  prominent  among  their  fel¬ 
lows,  and  because  their  knowledge  is  not  of  the  most  useful  kind,  but 
because  their  health  is  often  more  or  less  injured  by  their  injudicious 
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study.  Poverty  and  weakness  are  never  honored  among  men,  and 
they  cease  even  to  be  pitied  when  they  have  been  incurred  willfully 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  little  purposes.  The  high-rank  men 
of  schools  seldom  have  the  physical  health,  the  erect  bearing,  the 
dash  and  activity,  that  are  the  charm  of  young  manhood.  Certainly 
there  are  many  high-rank  men  who  lose  nothing  by  their  rank  at 
school,  but  it  is  also  certain  that,  under  our  jiresent  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  best  men  seldom  lead  their  classes,  and  that  there  is 
almost  as  much,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  much,  honor  lost  as  gained  by 
taking  a  high  rank  at  school. 

I'or  these  among  other  reasons  schools  and  teachers  have  also  lost 
their  hold  upon  public  esteem  which  they  held  for  many  centuries. 
A  teacher  is  no  longer  looked  up  to  as  a  member  of  the  “  first  so¬ 
ciety,”  and  a  school  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  sacred  thing  ;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers  and  schools  of  the  right  sort 
are  in  greater  demand  now  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  that 
that  demand  must  continually  increase.  With  the  vast  increase  in 
knowledge  that  man  has  made,  some  royal  road  to  learning  has  be¬ 
come  a  necessity.  We  now  have  to  learn,  not  only  what  our  fathers 
had  to  learn,  but  also  the  results  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  since  they  were  pupils.  The  amount  that  has  to  be  learned  is 
increasing  in  more  than  a  geometric  ratio  with  each  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration.  To  keep  pace  with  the  quantity  that  has  to  be  learned,  some 
quicker  way  of  learning  must  be  devised  than  the  one  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  content  to  use.  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if,  while 
every  other  science  is  growing,  and  many  new  sciences  are  constantly 
springing  up,  a  science  of  education  did  not  develop.  As  psychology 
becomes  more  and  more  a  science,  as  it  is  perfected  like  other  physical 
sciences,  the  science  and  the  art  of  education  ought  to  receive  vast 
benefit. 

This  essay  is  one  attempt  to  apply  some  few  of  the  results  of 
modern  philosophizing  and  of  recent  studies  in  psychology  to  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  define  a  new  system  of 
education.  I  believe  that,  as  soon  as  teachers  learn  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  constitution  of  mind,  a  .system  will  naturally  rise  up, 
which,  if  it  is  not  different  from  our  present  system,  will  be  a  radical 
modification  of  it.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  here,  therefore,  to  map 
out  what  I  believe  the  true  .system  of  education  should  be.  Such 
theorizing  is  seldom  profitable,  and  always  seems  impracticable.  If 
I  say  that  the  present  system  of  determining  what  the  pupil  knows, 
and  of  teaching. him  what  he  ought  to  know,  by  recitations  and  e.x- 
aminations  is  very  imperfect,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  system 
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should  take  its  place.  Every  teacher  would  have  his  own  way  of  ap¬ 
plying  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  mind  in  a  system  of  education, 
and  if  a  teacher  once  thoroughly  understands  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  work  of  the  mind  is  done  unconsciously,  he  will  find  his  own 
way  of  using  that  knowledge  in  his  teaching.  To  be  sure,  his  way 
may  not  be  the  best,  but  it  would  be  foolish,  because  it  would  be 
useless,  to  define  for  him  what  would  be  the  proper  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  before  he  understands  why  his  system  is  not  the  best,  and 
what  the  reasons  are  for  taking  up  another  one ;  especially  because, 
when  he  understands  those  reasons,  he  will  in  all  likelihood  be  able 
to  make  the  proper  change  himself. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  our  schools  will  be  able  to  devise  some 
less  wasteful  method  of  education  than  the  one  they  now  use  ;  some 
method  which  shall  enable  a  boy  to  learn  as  quickly  in  college  or 
school  as  self-educated  men  are  able  to  learn  without  the  help  of 
schools ;  some  method  which  shall  teach  boys  in  the  way  that  the 
world  will  teach  them,  and  shall  teach  them  what  will  be  most  useful 
to  them  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  that  any  such  method  must  take 
into  account  the  unconscious  powers  of  mind  as  they  are  used  both 
in  acquisition  and  in  memory. 
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THE  TRUE  THEORY  OE  DISCOURSE. 

I;Y  I’ROF.  T.  \V.  HUNT,  TH.D. 

Discourse,  as  a  science  and  an  art,  has  to  do  with  the  expression 
of  thought  in  written  and  oral  poems.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle 
to  the  present  there  has  been  a  wide  variety  of  view  as  to  the  best 
laws  and  methods  by  which  such  an  expression  should  be  governed. 
Schools  have  been  established  and  manuals  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
excellence  of  this  or  that  .system.  Varied,  however,  as  this  opinion 
has  been,  there  is  still  need  of  a  theory  of  discourse  which  will  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  of  a  truotheory,  and  which,  in  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  will  prove  itself  adapted  to  all  prevailing  demands.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  bring  to  view  these  salient  features  and 
special  aims  which  such  a  theory  should  involve. 

1.  Discourse  is  to  be  studied  in  its  vital  relations  to  language  and 
literature.  It  is  the  art  by  which  language  as  the  medium  of  thought 
is  put  into  the  best  literary  form.  So  vital  is  this  relation  that  the 
best  method,  perhaps,  of  the  study  of  discourse  is  its  study  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  some  particular  literary  work.  In  English,  for  example,  the 
critical  study  of  Addison  and  similar  authors  as  to  language,  struct¬ 
ure,  and  general  style  would  illustrate  such  a  method.  This  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  recommended  by  Professor  March  in  his  little  treatise,  “  Study  of 
the  Pmglish  Language.”  Calling  the  attention  of  the  student  to  some 
choice  selections  from  various  English  authors,  he  makes  these  selec¬ 
tions  the  basis  of  philological,  rhetorical,  and  literary  study,  and  thus 
reveals  the  unity  of  the  entire  subject.  The  study  of  one’s  vernacular, 
or  the  reading  of  the  standard  authorship  of  his  nation,  is  not  a  study 
isolated  and  special,  but  one  essentially  involved  in  the  study  of  dis¬ 
course.  Discourse  thus  viewed  w'ould  be  something  more  than  a  body 
of  abstract  and  primal  precepts,  having  a  kind  of  separate  existence, 
and  without  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  living  organism.  It  would  be 
full  of  life  and  power  just  because  of  its  relationships.  P'rom  a  study 
of  mere  theory,  having  no  origin  or  end  apart  from  itself,  it  would 
rise  to  a  study  instinct  with  interest  and  fruitful  of  the  best  results. 
Such  a  method  is  as  urgent  as  it  is  uncommon,  while  its  increased 
adoption  on  the  part  of  educators  is  full  of  promise  as  to  the  future. 

2.  Discourse  is  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  its  practical  relations 
to  the  world  and  human  life.  The  impassioned  lines  of  Goethe  in 
“  Faust  ”  are  here  in  place  : 
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“  Oh  !  if  a  man  shut  himself  up  forever 
In  his  dull  study ;  if  one  sees  the  world 
Never,  unless  on  some  chance  holiday 
Looks  at  it  from  a  distance, 

How  can  he  learn  to  sway  the  minds  of  men 
By  eloquence,  —  to  rule  them  or  persuade  ?  ” 

As  to  this  practical  element,  the  pa,c^an  teachers  of  the  art  were  far 
in  advance  of  modern  times.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian  wrote 
their  respective  works  for  a  special  objective  purpose.  The  bema  ami 
the  rostrum  were  distinctly  in  view.  This,  it  is  true,  is  accounted  for, 
partly,  in  that  discourse  meant  with  them  oratory  only,  and  that  of 
the  argumentative  form  ;  so  that  all  their  instructions  had  primary 
reference  to  the  pleader  at  the  bar.  This  conceded,  however,  there  is 
far  greater  need  in  the  present  than  ever  before  of  a  theory  of  dis¬ 
course  finding  its  origin  and  inspiration  in  the  claims  of  men.  I'his 
principle  is  worthy  of  special  emphasis,  in  that  the  art  is  so  often  re¬ 
garded  as  anything  but  practical.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  when 
men  have  occasion  to  discuss  living  issues,  and  as  men  to  men,  they 
carefully  abandon  the  systems  of  the  schools  and  betake  themselves 
to  more  practical  and  potent  methods.  Nor  is  there  absence  of  good 
reason  for  the  prevalence  of  such  an  error.  Its  correction  lies  in  re¬ 
vealing  the  intimate  relations  of  the  science  with  the  deepest  interests 
of  men,  in  showing  its  value  as  an  agent  by  which  those  interests  are 
to  be  secured  and  maintained.  Not  only  should  the  writer  be  con¬ 
versant  with  the  world,  but  his  methods  as  a  writer  should  be  modified 
by  such  a  knowledge.  The  discourscr  has  no  right  to  construct  theories 
of  his  own  cjuite  apart  from  popular  tastes.  His  art  should  find  its 
origin  and  end  in  the  people,  their  instruction  and  pleasure.  Hence 
the  important  bearings  of  this  art  upon  the  liberal  professions  ;  its 
practical  import  to  the  statesman  and  public  orator,  —  in  fine,  to  all 
men  whenever  they  do  the  work  of  writers  or  speakers.  There  is  a 
dangerous  tendency  in  scholarship  to  isolate  itself  unduly  from  the 
living  world  about  it ;  and  harmful  as  such  isolation  is  on  the  part  of 
the  scholar,  it  is  doubly  so  in  the  sphere  of  di.scourse.  If  the  dis- 
courser  is  to  expect  a  hearing,  he  must  show  himself  acejuainted  with 
the  needs  and  varied  experiences  of  men.  The  art  of  discourse 
must  be  shown  to  be  what  it  essentially  is,  —  an  art  by  which  man 
expresses  himself  most  effectively  to  man.  As  such,  it  is  an  art 
where  principles,  methods,  and  results  must  be,  in  the  best  sense, 
popular,  and  thus  an  art  in  which  every  intelligent  man  should  find  a 
personal  interest. 

3.  Discourse  is  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  principles  rather  than 
through  technical  precepts.  It  is  thus  that  the  Law  of  Freedom  in 
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Expression  will  be  emphasized.  Here,  as  in  all  other  departments, 
what  is  especially  needed  is  the  statement  of  some  leading  laws  to 
guide  and  stimulate.  The  discovery  of  a  central  and  living  principle 
is  a  hundred-fold  more  important  here  than  volumes  of  formal,  corre¬ 
lated  rules.  There  is  no  need  of  a  carefully-framed  rhetorical  statute 
warranted  to  accomplish  a  fixed  result  without  deviation.  What  is 
neeiled  is  an  idea,  germinal  and  controlling,  which  the  discourser  may 
himself  develop  and  apply  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  mental  life.  As  already  intimated,  the  law  that  must  reign  su¬ 
preme  over  all  others  in  discourse  is  the  law  of  liberty.  Anything  is 
preferable  to  constant  and  conscious  servitude  to  formal  precept  while 
in  the  act  of  expression.  We  care  not,  as  we  write,  ever  to  be  hear¬ 
ing  the  decalogue  of  discourse  with  its  commands  and  prohibitions. 
We  care  not  to  have  a  Shylock  at  our  side,  ever  asking,  “  Is  it  so 
nominated  in  the  bond  }"  Hence,  the  great  superiority  of  the  philo¬ 
sophic  method,  in  that  it  is  upon  this  method  only  that  any  such  law 
as  that  of  liberty  can  be  applied.  It  is  only  when  the  method  is 
minute  rather  than  comprehensive,  technical  rather  than  suggestive, 
that  we  hear  of  conflict  between  Law  and  Liberty.  When  precepts  in 
discourse  are  pressed  in  place  of  organic  principles,  the  art  descends 
to  the  level  of  pedantry,  and  is  unworthy  of  pursuit.  One  of  the 
best  results  of  all  true  philosophy  is  mental  emancipation.  It  frees 
the  mind  from  prejudice,  and  guides  it  in  the  application  of  truth. 
The  art  of  discourse,  when  thus  unfolded,  is  always  liberative  and 
expansive.  “  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  student,”  says 
Dr.  Shedd,  “  than  to  compose  in  the  light  and  under  the  impulse  of 
ideas,”  Freedom  of  expression,  by  pen  or  voice,  is  the  result  of  the 
government  of  ideas. 

4.  Discourse  is  to  be  studied  as  based  upon  a  true  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind.  The  science  of  discourse  is  not  a  mental  one  for¬ 
mally  defined,  but  if  it  discourse  its  laws  and  methods  from  the  study 
of  mind,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  pursued  in  the  light  of  such  rela¬ 
tions.  The  external  forms  of  expression  are  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  action  of  the  intellect,  and  shown  to  be  the  natural  manipu¬ 
lation  of  such  action.  The  student  of  this  art  must  have  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  their  laws  and  conditions.  He 
must  be  familiar  with  the  nature  and  operation  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Expressive  Faculties  of  the  Mind.  Just  here  the  study  of  dis¬ 
course  may  be  seen  in  its  highest  mental  aspects,  and  yet  clearly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  mental  science.  The  art  of  discourse  becomes  thus  the 
art  of  the  expression  of  mind.  There  is  such  a  thing  possible,  in¬ 
deed,  as  the  most  pronounced  ability  in  the  study  of  mind  quite  apart 
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from  ability  in  its  expression.  There  are  but  few  mental  philosophers 
of  whom  it  can  be  said,  as  of  Descartes  and  Cousin,  and  a  few  names 
in  the  Scottish  school,  that  their  works  are  models  alike  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  reverse  of  this  principle,  however,  will  not  hold 
The  student  of  discourse  must  be  conversant  with  the  mind  that  he 
is  using  and  addressing.  The  more  practical  his  work  becomes,  as 
a})plied  in  the  different  professions,  the  more  imperative  is  this  need. 
H  e  must  understand  the  emotions  of  the  soul, — their  sources,  modes 
of  manifestation,  and  how  to  awaken  and  allay  them ;  must  be 
familiar  with  the  action  of  motions,  how  to  persuade  and  dissuade ; 
must  be  conversant  with  the  laws  of  taste,  and  the  moral  constitution 
of  man.  In  a  word,  he  must  know  man  in  that  complex  organism 
called  the  soul,  in  that  he  ir.'iy  be  able  to  interpret  and  impress  it,  and 
make  the  truth  effective.  Such  is  the  psychology  of  discourse,  and 
such  the  only  rational  and  satisfactory  basis  in  which  to  examine  and 
apply  it.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  the  study  of 
discourse  should  not  be  confined  to  the  opening  years  of  our  collegiate 
courses.  The'study  of  diction  sentences  and  figurative  forms  has  its 
place,  but  only  as  preparative  to  a  higher  method,  the  study  of  dis¬ 
course  as  related  to  logic,  ethics,  and  the  science  of  mind.  To 
abandon  it  at  any  earlier  stage  is  to  divest  it  of  much  of  its  value  in 
the  line  of  practical  result,  and  of  most  of  its  value  as  a  mental  dis¬ 
cipline,  It  is  an  art,  therefore,  whose  discussion  need  not  be  meta¬ 
physical,  but  which  maybe  shown  to  be  based  upon  those  fundamental 
facts  which  have  been  derived  from  a  close  observation  of  our  mental 
processes.  It  is  an  art  by  which  rational  minds  express  themselves 
to  each  other  after  a  rational  manner.  He  is  doing  a  most  valuable 
work  in  behalf  of  this  art  who  ever  insists  upon  thus  exalting  it  above 
the  sphere  of  the  purely  verbal  and  innate  into  the  higher  realm  of 
the  philosophic.  “  Rhetoric  and  logic,”  says  Aristotle,  “  are  anti- 
strophic.”  The  same  remark  applies  to  discourse  and  the  science  of 
mind.  They  answer  to  one  another. 

5.  Discourse  is  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  its  ethical  element^ 
and  the  consequent  moral  training  demanded  on  the  part  of  every 
worthy  exponent  of  its  principles.  “  Discourse,”  says  Quintilian, 
“  reveals  character,  and  not  without  reason  did  the  Greeks  teach,  that 
as  a  man  lived  so  he  would  speak.”  Cato  and  Socrates  and  Cicero 
taught  that  eloquence  is  a  virtue.  At  a  later  date  Pascal  and  the 
P'rench  school  held  the  same  opinion.  Even  in  Germany  this  higher 
view  finds  advocates,  and  Theremin  declares  it  to  be  “  a  part  of  ethics^ 
an  ability  to  exert  influence  according  to  ethical  laws.”  Other  things 
being  equal,  he  ought  to  be  the  most  successful  discourser  who  is  the 
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best  man.  All  the  varied  and  delicate  processes  involved  are,  in  a 
sense,  moral,  and  this  element  enters  into  that  which  is  mental  and 
works  with  it.  Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to  the  sphere  of  sacred 
discourse  and  the  specific  duties  of  the  Christian  minister,  but  has 
an  important  application  in  the  expression  of  secular  truth  for  secular 
ends.  Intellect  and  conscience  are  so  related  that  no  writer  or  writers 
can  safely  ignore  the  relationship.  Man  is  preeminently  a  moral 
being,  and  whatever  he  says  he  says  more  or  less  in  that  capacity. 

We  have  thus  aimed,  as  liacon  would  phrase  it,  “  to  stir  the  earth 
a  little  about  the  roots  of  this  science.”  We  have  aimed  to  present 
the  subject  of  discourse  on  its  higher  plane.  There  is  what  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  “  a  philosophy  of  style,”  a  creative  as  well  as  an  aesthetic 
function,  an  organism  as  well  as  a  mechanism,  an  art  of  e.xpression 
something  more  than  “from  the  teeth  outward.” 

With  its  relations  thus  defined  to  language  and  literature,  to  human 
life,  to  philosophic  principles,  and  to  ethical  law,  it  may  with  safety 
and  zeal  he  commended  to  every  aspiring  mind.  The  art  of  ex¬ 
pression,  thus  viewed,  is,  after  all,  the  art  of  arts.  It  is  the  final 
cause  of  all  our  knowing. 
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THE  INDIAN  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT 

CARLISLE,  TA. 

BY  PROF.  J.  A,  LIPPINCOTT. 

There  lies  before  me,  as  I  write,  No.  3,  Vol.  II.,  of  “  Eaclle  Keatah 
Toh,”  —  that  is,  “  Big  Morning  Star  ”  —  a  paper  published  at  the  In¬ 
dian  Training  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.  This  paper  is  printed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  Indian  boys,  who  are  apprentices  in  the  printing-ofiice 
at  the  school. 

The  paper  in  question  presents  an  unusual  table  of  contents,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
problem  of  Indian,  education  and  civilization.  First  comes  the 
(second)  “  Annual  Report  ”  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school. 
Captain  R.  II.  Pratt,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
speaking  of  the  progress  made  by  the  children  in  the  school-room 
and  in  the  work-shop.  Captain  Pratt  very  properly  quotes  a  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  who  visited  the  institution  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year,  last  June.  These  gentlemen  attended  the 
e.xaminations  in  the  school-rooms,  inspected  the  e.xhibits  of  work¬ 
manship  furnished  by  the  shops,  and  made  a  sufficiently  elaborate  re¬ 
port.  We  quote  from  this  paper  further  on.  In  the  issue  of  “  Big 
Morning  Star  ”  of  which  we  speak,  we  have  also  reports  “  To  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Cumberland  County  Agricultural  Society,’’ 
made  by  two  different  committees,  in  regard  to  the  workmanship  of 
articles  put  on  exhibition  by  the  Indians  of  the  Training  and  In¬ 
dustrial  School.  These  various  reports  leave  no  room  to  doubt  either 
the  capacity  of  the  Indian  youth  or  their  successful  training.  By  a 
happy  coincidence  another  question  seems  in  good  part  answered  in 
the  paper  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ;  namely,  Can 
the  Indian  thus  educated  maintain  his  advantage  when  he  returns 
home,  or  will  he  fall  back  easily  to  the  old  ways  ?  On  the  second 
page  is  an  account,  copied  from  “  Cheyenne  Transporter,”  of  a  feat 
at  brick-making  by  an  Indian  man  named  Starr,  whose  reclamation 
from  savage  life  was  begun  in  the  East,  under  Captain  Pratt’s  direc¬ 
tion,  in  Florida  and  at  Hampton.  The  “Transporter”  says,  “  IN’cry- 
thing  considered,  we  are  willing  to  put  this  record  against  anything 
that  can  be  shown  by  white  men.  In  skill  and  ease  of  execution, 
Starr  has  few  equals  even  among  white  molders.  The  contest  (at 
brick-molding)  was  interesting  throughout,  and  shows  what  Indians, 
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under  proper  training,  can  accomplish.”  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages 
of  “  Ihg  Morning  Star”  are  letters  from  P.  B.  Hunt  and  John  D. 
Miles,  Indian  agents  in  the  West,  written  to  Captain  Pratt  in  answer 
to  inquiries  made  by  him  in  regard  to  the  character  maintained  at 
home  by  certain  boys  who  had  been  under  instruction  at  the  Carlisle 
and  other  eastern  schools,  and  had  been  returned  to  their  tribes. 
Their  answers  are  full,  explicit,  and  evidently  candid.  Mr.  Hunt 
says  :  ”  I  shall  write  plainly.”  Indeed,  they  both  write  plainly,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  boys  by  name,  and  telling  their  good  qualities  and  their 
faults  with  a  straightforward  fidelity  that  perhaps  many  a  white  man 
would  relish  more  in  theory  than  in  practice. 

This  whole  subject,  involving  not  only  the  education  of  Indian 
youth,  but  the  broader  question  regarding  the  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianization  of  the  entire  people,  and  their  ultimate  relations  with  our 
own  Government,  is  one  that  appeals  strongly  to  our  sympathies,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  deep  interest  to  the  many  readers  of  Education. 

That  there  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government 
a  well-digested  plan,  looking  to  the  careful  and  systematic  training  of 
all  Indian  children,  is  happily  now  questioned  by  few.  It  will  not  be 
very  many  years  before  these  people  will  claim  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  we  do  not  know  how  soon  the  exigencies  of  political  strife 
will  lead  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  parties  to  advocate,  and  perhaps 
accomplish,  their  enfranchisement.  We  have  already  tried  some 
hazardous  experiments  in  the  line  of  sudden  and  ill-prepared  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  In 
regard  to  this  people  there  should  be  no  mistake,  either  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  undue  haste  or  of  unjust  and  ungenerous  delay.  One  duty^ 
clearly  defined,  faces  us  to-day,  —  educate  all  Indian  children  within 
onr  boundancs.  A  plan  which  seeks  to  accomplish  less  than  this 
fails  by  defect. 

As  bearing  upon  this  general  work,  the  plans,  the  methods,  and  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Indian  Training  and  Industrial  School  at 
Carlisle,  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  Here  have  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  during  the  last  year,  295  Indian  boys  and  girls  from  twenty, 
four  different  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  languages.  In  age 
these  children  range  from  eight  years  to  maturity,  the  average  being 
about  fifteen  years.  A  few  of  them, — as,  for  instance,  those  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  —  have  been  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
teachers  and  missionaries  on  the  frontier,  but  most  of  them  were 
brought  directly  from  the  Indian  camps,  ignorant,  squalid,  and  filthy, 
and  dressed  in  the  fantastic  garb  of  the  savage.  They  knew  not 
one  word  of  English,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  civil- 
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ization,  and  apprehensive  in  regard  to  the  disposition  toward  them  of 
the  dreaded  “  pale  faces,”  In  estimating  the  work  accomplished  in 
the  school,  it  is  but  just  to  give  due  weight  to  these  disabilities.  Yet 
the  remark  may  be  ventured,  that  both  they  and  their  teachers  will 
waive  any  clami  to  indulgence  on  this  account,  and  consent  to  a  com¬ 
parison  with  any  ordinary  school  of  white  children  of  equal  grade. 
What  has  been  accomplished,  and  in  what  manner,  is  fully  set  forth 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  report  already  referred  to  ; 

“It  has  been  with  admiration  bordering  on  amazement  that  we  h.ive  observed  the  facility 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  children  passed  through  the  various  exercises  of  the 
school-room.  The  manifestations  of  advancement  in  the  rudiments  of  an  Knglisli  educa¬ 
tion  are  to  us  simply  surprising.  In  reading,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  esi)ccially  in 
writing,  the  accurate  training  apparent  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  dis¬ 
played,  are  in  fullest  proof,  not  only  of  skillful  and  successful  teaching,  but  no  less  of  apti¬ 
tude  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  children.  .  .  .  We  are  fully  persuaded  that 
improvement  equal  to  that  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  case  of  these  children  of  the 
plains,  made  in  equal  time  by  American  children,  would  be  regarded  as  quite  unusual.” 

This  report  is  signed  by  Rev.  J.  A.  McCauley,  D.D.,  president  of 
Dickinson  College  ;  Rev.  Jos.  Vance,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Leverett,  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.  ;  C.  R.  Agnew,  M.D.,  New  York  City  ;  Hon.  F. 
E.  Beltzhoover,  M.C.,  Carlisle,  Pa.  ;  and  E.  P.  Pitcher,  Esq.,  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City. 

But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  the  laudation  of  Captain  Pratt 
and  his  assistants,  nor  yet  of  this  method  of  Indian  education.  If 
the  school  is  worthy  of  commendation,  a  statement  of  facts  is  suf¬ 
ficient  praise  ;  if,  as  a  much-heralded  factor  in  the  problem  of  Indian 
education,  it  is  a  failure,  the  sooner  the  facts  are  widely  known  the 
better.  Let  us  then  consider  the  objects  directly  aimed  at  in  this 
school  for  Indian  youth,  and  inquire  to  what  e.xtent  these  objects  are 
realized. 

I.  As  hinted  at  above,  these  children  came  to  the  East  with  many 
fearful  apprehensions.  The  “  pale  faces  ”  were  their  traditional 
enemies.  Of  course  their  parents  freely  consented  to  their  coming  I 
still,  such  has  been  the  relation  between  the  races,  such  the  traditions 
of  injustice  and  lawless  aggression  and  of  savage  retaliation,  that 
these  children,  most  of  them  from  the  far-away  camps  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  better  forms  of  our  Christian  civilization,  came  from 
their  parents  into  strange  surroundings  with  something  of  reluctance 
and  with  misgivings  ill-concealed.  The  first  object  was  to  break 
down  this  barrier ;  to  overcome  their  reserve  and  make  them  com¬ 
municative  ;  to  convince  them  that  they  were  among  friends.  The 
tact,  skill,  and  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness  of  heart  of  the  teachers 
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soon  made  an  impression.  The  isolation  caused  by  their  reserve  is  in 
large  measure  removed.  The  teachers  have  the  confidence  of  the 
children,  and  are  entirely  trusted  by  them.  The  way  is  fully  open  for 
positive  instruction. 

2.  The  next  object  seems  to  have  been  to  plant  within  them  a  de¬ 
sire  for  those  things  which  characterize  the  white  man’s  civilization. 
If  they  reach  the  point  where  they  long  for  an  education,  where  they 
ivisJi  to  learn  to  work,  the  victory  is  half  won.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  has  had  the  most  ample  means  of  observing  the  practical  work 
of  the  school,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  although  he  has 
been  in  schools  and  school-work  all  his  life,  he  has  never  seen  a  com¬ 
pany  of  students  in  whom  there  has  appeared  a  deeper  and  more  con¬ 
sistent  desire  to  learn  than  this  school  of  Indian  children. 

In  this  work  there  is  a  wonderful  assistance  afforded  by  the  silent 
influences  of  civilized  life.  The  children  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  contrast  between  the  savage  life  from  which  they  have  been  re¬ 
moved  and  that  which  they  see  about  them.  Cumberland  Valley,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Carlisle  stands,  is  far-famed  for  its  fertile  farms 
and  its  thriving  villages.  Here  are  well-cultivated  fields,  a  contented, 
happy,  prosperous  people.  The  rushing  trains  constantly  passing  in 
full  view  of  the  farm  and  of  the  school,  the  quiet  home-life  of  the 
people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  many  of  them  have  shared  during 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  vacations,  the  orderly  and  devout  assem¬ 
blages  of  the  children  in  their  Sabbath  schools,  and  of  their  ciders  in 
t!ie  church,  into  which  assemblies  they  have  themselves  been  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed, — these  all  dec])cn  the  impression.  And  if  anything 
were  needed  to  complete  these  educating  influences,  it  is  the  hearti¬ 
ness  with  which  the  Indian  children  are  invited  to  fairs,  festivals,  and 
pic-nics,  and  the  generous  and  friendly  entertainment  provided  for 
them  when  such  invitations  can  be  accepted.  These  are  powerful  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  direct  efforts  of  the  school  itself  to  awaken  a  desire  to 
learn  “  the  white  man’s  ways,”  and  these  influences  are  at  once  silent, 
uninterrupted,  powerful. 

And  they  are  effective.  There  is  a  growing  realization  among  the 
children  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  civilization  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live  to  the  savage  life  which  they  have  left  behind, — they 
hope, — forever.  The  desire  is  constantly  growing  stronger  that  they 
and  their  people  may  speedily  escape  from  the  camp-life  and  begin  to 
live  like  the  white  man.  This  desire  finds  frequent  expression.  If, 
in  their  school-exercises,  they  are  required  to  write  their  own  thoughts, 
or  deliver  original  speeches  ;  if  they  speak  extemporaneously  in  their 
religious  meetings,  as  they  often  do  ;  if  they  write  letters,  whether  to 
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their  teachers  and  friends  or  to  the  agencies  for  their  parents,  they 
are  ever  giving  expression  to  this  desire.  An  Arrapahoe  writes : 
“  I  want  to  know  how  to  work  and  learn  everything  that  is  good.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  know  much  about  the  good  ways  yet,  and  I  want  to  learn 
more  and  more.” 

Another  sentiment,  kindred  to  this,  is  industriously  inculcated  in 
the  school  and  eagerly  seized.  It  is,  that  these  children  are  to  return 
to  their  people  to  teach  them  “  the  good  ways.”  Many  of  them  begin 
to  feel  the  true  missionary  spirit.  Often  and  often  has  it  gained  ex¬ 
pression  in  their  prayer  meetings.  Still  better,  possibly,  this  feeling 
is  shared  by  the  parents  themselves  to  an  extent  that  is  most  grati¬ 
fying  and  very  promising.  The  better-informed  Indians  know  that 
the  present  system  cannot  much  longer  be  maintained  ;  that  there  is 
for  them  in  the  future  positively  nothing  but  civilization  or  extermi¬ 
nation.  The  education  of  their  children  gives  them  a  single  hope, 
and  they  turn  with  earnest  longing  toward  the  school  and  the  work¬ 
shop  as  one  who  wearily  waits  in  the  darkness  for  the  day-dawning. 
My  father  “  wants  me  to  tell  him  about  the  good  way,”  —  so  writes 
an  Indian  boy  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Pratt. 

3.  Another  object  earnestly  sought  in  the  school  at  Carlisle  is  the 
learning  of  English.  This  is  made  the  language  of  the  school-room, 
of  the  church  and  of  the  Sabbath  school,  of  the  farm,  and  of  the  work¬ 
shops.  Besides  this,  every  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
children  to  make  English  the  language  of  their  play  and  of  their 
recreation  hours. 

4.  Another  object  kept  steadily  in  mind  is  the  inculcation  of  the 
precepts  of  morality.  Appeal  is  constantly  made  to  the  rule  of  right. 
To  cultivate  the  power  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  to 
develop  such  traits  of  character  that  the  right  will  be  chosen  without 
hesitation  and  the  wrong  rejected,  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  in¬ 
struction. 

5.  Nothing  more  is  attempted  in  the  direction  of  literary  culture 
than  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education,  such  as  is  furnished 
by  our  common  school  system.  What  success  has  been  achieved  in 
this  line  has  been  already  amply  set  forth. 

6.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  work.  Among  the  boys  a 
regular  apprentice  system  has  been  adopted.  There  are  shops  upon 
the  grounds,  with  competent  and  accomplishetl  master-workmen  who 
act  as  foremen  and  instructors.  A  farm  has  been  rented  adjoining 
the  school,  and  placcil  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  and  intelligent 
farmer.  As  a  result  of  this  apprentice  system.  Captain  Pratt  rei)orts 
that  he  has  shipped  during  the  year  to  the  various  Indian  agencies, 
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under  orders  from  the  department,  and  at  the  regular  department 
prices,  goods  manufactured  in  the  shops, — tin-ware,  harness,  wagons, 
and  carriages, — amounting  to  $6,333.46.  The  harness-shop  has  paid 
the  salary  of  the  instructor  and  tuages  to  the  apprentices,  and  for  all 
the  material  used,  and  has  a  balance  in  its  favor  for  the  year  of 
$399.64.  Similarly  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  shoe-shop  is  $101.26  ; 
of  the  tin-shop,  $81.27;  of  the  wagon  and  blacksmith-shop,  $194.48; 
and  of  the  farm,  $130.75. 

The  girls  are  also  taught  to  cut  out  garments,  to  sew  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  with  the  needle,  to  mend,  to  darn  stockings,  etc.,  and  are 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  housekeeping.  The  larger  girls  are 
detailed  in  turn  to  cook,  to  serve  in  the  dining-room,  to  care  for  the 
parlors,  etc. 

7.  Last  mentioned  in  this  paper,  but  not  last  thought  of,  is  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  the  Indian  children.  The  formal  religious  ser¬ 
vices  consist  of  Sabbath-school,  prayer-meetings  and  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath  day ;  and  of  prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  the 
beginning  of  each  daily  school  session.  Besides  this,  however,  there 
is  a  pervading  religious  influence  in  the  school  that  is  never  sus¬ 
pended.  In  this  respect  the  advantage  gained  is  far  greater  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  day-school.  The  results  of  this  work  are 
most  hopeful,  and  very  promising  for  the  future.  From  sixty  to 
seventy  of  the  larger  children  give  evidence  of  sincere  conversion  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  most  of  those  who  have  professed  con¬ 
version  give  evidence,  in  improved  life  and  manners,  of  a  change  of 
heart.  About  thirty  have  joined  the  different  churches  in  Carlisle. 

The  girls  assemble  every  Sabbath  morning  in  the  chapel  for  Bible 
instruction,  under  their  own  teachers,  while  the  boys,  under  proper 
superintendence,  are  allowed  to  attend  Sabbath-school  and  morning 
religious  service  in  the  various  churches  in  town.  On  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon  the  Indian  children  have  a  church  service  of  their  own,  with 
preaching  by  their  own  chaplain.  Sabbath  evening  is  devoted  to 
prayer-meeting,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Pratt  or  of  the  chap¬ 
lain.  In  this  service  the  professing  Christians  among  the  boys  take 
a  leading  part,  sometimes  in  their  own  language,  but  generally,  now, 
in  Pmglish.  The  form  and  spirit  of  their  j^etitions,  and  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  their  exhortations,  are  proof  enough  of  the  good  religious 
spirit  that  prevails.  Altogether,  this  feature  of  the  school  is  most 
promising,  and  calls  for  the  heartiest  sympathy  of  Christian  people. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  rather  to  present  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Carlisle  school  than  to  insist  upon  the  superiority  of  this  method 
of  Indian  education.  It  may  be  that  other  methods  will  prove  better. 
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So  far,  however,  as  regards  the  cost,  the  general  government  is  not 
only  abundantly  able,  but  is  also  under  the  most  solemn  moral  (and 
treaty)  obligations  to  supply ///i’ w/j  educational  facilities  to  these 
people.  This  obligation  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  quotation 
from  treaties  concluded  with  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  by  a  com¬ 
mission,  of  which  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  chairman,  and  ratified 
in  1868  :  “  And  the  United  States  agrees  that  for  every  thirty  children 
between  said  ages  [6  to  16]  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  at¬ 
tend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided,  and  a  teacher  competent  to 
teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished,  who  will  reside  among  said  Indians,  and  faithfully  discharge 
his  or  her  duties  as  a  teacher.” 

Captain  Pratt  estimates  (see  his  report)  that  the  money-obligation 
formally  recogznied  by  these  treaties  with  eleven  Indian  tribes  reaches 
the  sum  of  $25,750,000.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  need  be  but 
little  question  in  regard  to  means.  The  serious  question  is.  What  is 
the  best  plan }  Doubtless  the  best  plan  will  not  follow  a  single  line. 
There  will,  perhaps,  be  established  in  the  East  a  goodly  number  of 
institutions  like  those  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  multiplication  of  home  schools  among  the  tribes.  In  addition 
to  these  there  may  grow  up,  after  a  while,  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  theological  seminaries  for  Indian  students  alone. 

Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  end  to  be  finally  reached  is 
the  abolition  of  schools  of  all  grades,  designed  c.xclusively  for  the  ur>e 
of  the  Indians.  Every  plan  of  this  kind  is  built  up  on  a  false  basis. 
There  is  beneath  it  the  old  rcscri'ation  idea.  According  to  this  idea 
the  Indian  mirst  be  separated  from  the  luhite  man,  and  compelled,  under 
pains  and  penalties,  to  keep  his  distance.  No  other  people  is  thus 
treated  in  our  free  country  than  the  unhappy  descendants  of  those 
from  whom  we  have  forcibly  taken  the  soil.  If  they  are  untutored 
savages,  so  much  the  more  reason  is  there  for  removing  these  re¬ 
strictions  in  order  that  they  may  the  more  quickly  learn  our  ways  and 
become  a  part  of  our  people.  The  descendants  of  Irish  immigrants 
of  the  first  and  second  generations  become  Americans,  and  are  ad¬ 
vanced  by  us  not  only  to  citizenship,  but  also  to  the  highest  official 
positions.  The  Indians  are  driven  back,  kept  upon  reservations,  and 
compelled  to  remain  Indians, — and  savage  Indians  at  that.  Is  it  not 
better  to  introduce  them  to  associations  with  our  people }  Will  they 
not  thus,  better  than  in  any  other  way,  learn  both  to  respect  us  and 
our  civilization,  and  to  have  confidence  in  themselves  in  the  compe¬ 
titions  of  life?  The  time  is  coming,  must  come,  when  the  reservation 
system  will  be  removed,  root  and  branch.  Then,  if  these  people  are 
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not  prepared  for  the  associations  and  competitions  of  the  new  era  that 
opens  before  them  ;  then,  if  the  old  and  traditional  animosities  that 
have  so  long  and  so  unworthily  existed  between  the  two  peoples  shall 
not  have  been  removed  or  softened,  there  is  but  one  future  for  them, — 
extermination. 

As  we  have  seen,  fhe  effort  is  made  in  the  school  at  Carlisle, — and 
with  good  and  hopeful  results, — to  soften  race-animosities  and  remove 
traditional  barriers  between  the  two  peoples  ;  to  show  the  Indian  by 
actual  contact  the  measureless  superiority  of  the  arts  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  to  plant  within  him  a  desire  to  share  in  their  benefits  ; 
to  sink  tribal  differences  among  themselves  (and  especially  tribal 
dialects),  and  to  teach  them  the  English  language  ;  to  give  the  boys 
industrial  trades,  and  to  teach  the  girls  the  art  of  housekeeping. 
These  things,  we  need  not  argue,  are  accomplished  far  more  easily  in 
eastern  schools  than  in  schools  on  the  borders,  or  in  the  various  In¬ 
dian  reservations. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  once  more  from  Captain  Pratt’s  report : 

“  By  authority  of  the  Department,  109  of  our  students  were  placed  in  white  families, 
mostly  farmers,  during  the  vacation.  .  .  .  Six  girls  and  twenty-three  boys  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  families  through  the  [coming]  winter.  They  will  assist  in  the  duties  of 
the  farm  and  the  household  for  their  board,  and  will  attend  the  public  schools,  thus  having 
advantages  for  learning  civilized  habits  and  gaining  knowledge  far  better  than  we  can  give 
at  this  school.  This  individualizing  seems  incomparably  the  most  hopeful,  because  the 
most  rapid  and  complete  plan.  I  gratefully  report  the  hearty  cooperation  and  interest  of 
the  many  friends  who  have  thus  taken  our  children  and  treated  them  as  their  own. 

“  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  school  directors  in  one  locality 
raised  the  objection  of  aliens  against  free  admission  to  the  public  schools  for  our  Indian 
children,  and  submitted  the  question  to  the  State  .Superintendent,  by  whom  it  was  decided 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Pennsylvania  public  schools.  The  final  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  future  of  the  Indian  is,  how  he  shall  be  fitted  to  take  his  place  as  a  citizen 
in  this  country,  a  man  among  men,  when  he  shall  no  longer  be  treated  like  a  spoiled  child, 
alternately  petted  and  punished,  but  when  he  shall  have  alike  the  privileges,  freedom,  and 
responsibilities  of  other  citizens.  Common  sense  would  seem  to  say  that  he  should  first 
be  made  to  understand  what  will  be  expected  of  him,  what  manner  of  being  he  will  come 
in  competition  with,  and  be  educated  up  to  the  strength  he  will  need  in  the  changed  struggle 
for  existence.  This  is  knowledge  he  cannot  gain  so  long  as  he  is  sedulously  kept  from  op¬ 
portunity  for  actual  comparison.” 
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MANUAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  L.  H.  MARVEL. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  boy  who  graduates  from  a  city  high 
school,  at  the  present  time,  is  not  as  well  prepared  to  earn  his  living, 
immediately,  as  was  the  boy  of  the  same  age  (about  eighteen  years) 
half  a  century  ago,  or  as  is  the  boy  who  attends  the  country  district 
school  to-day.  For  this  reason  some  critics  argue  that  the  results  of 
modern  public  school-work  are  not  commensurate  with  the  expense, 
claiming  that  the  old-fashioned  district  school  gave  its  pupils  a  better 
education  than  the  modern  graded  school  gives,  and  in  less  time  as 
well  as  at  less  expense. 

In  order  to  institute  a  fair  comparison  between  the  schools  of  olden 
times  and  those  of  to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  was  accom¬ 
plished  then.  The  standard  authority,  “  Barnard’s  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation,”  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  739),  states  that, — 

“  The  time  during  which  schools  were  taught  in  the  rural  districts, — and  such  were  most 
of  them  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  —  was  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  and  that  in  the 
winter  season.  In  the  summer  there  were  few,  if  any,  schools,  as  all  who  could  hoe  a  hill 
of  corn,  or  do  housework,  were  required  to  labor.  At  this  early  period,  the  attainments  of 
those  who  had  no  further  instruction  than  was  received  in  the  district  school  were  limited 
to  very  few  branches,  the  reasons  for  which  are  quite  obvious, — namely,  the  inability  of  the 
teachers  on  the  one  part,  and  the  limited  time  of  attendance  allowed  by  the  parents  on  the 
other.  Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  with  simple 
interest,  were  the  main  branches.  It  was,  however,  thought  by  many  parents  unnecessary 
to  have  their  daughters  taught  in  arithmetic,  as  in  their  view  it  would  be  of  little  use  to 
them.  Fractions  were  out  of  the  question.” 

Half  a  century  later,  we  learn  from  a  school  report  of  one  of  Massa- 
chusett’s  most  enterprising  cities  that  there  was  “  a  disposition  to 
omit  the  vulgar  fractions,”  that  in  several  districts  “the  study  of 
geography  was  greatly  neglected,”  coupled  with  this  statement  : 
“  The  schools  are  in  better  condition  than  they  have  ever  before  been 
within  our  knowledge.”  “A  visit  to  the  schools  maintained  to-day, 
and  a  fair  comparison  of  the  results  with  those  secured  in  times  past, 
in  accordance  with  the  record  presented,  will  show  how  utterly  false 
are  the  premises  of  those  who  would  turn  back  the  wheels  of  time 
from  two-score  years  to  a  century  to  discover  the  model  school.” 
One  more  statement,  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  (Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress,  1869),  will  conclude  the  testimony  in  favor  of  modern  school 
work,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of  the  position  assumed  : 
“  The  improvement  of  the  schools  has  of  late  years  permitted  the 
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collej^e  to  advance  the  grade  of  its  teaching  and  adapt  the  methods  of 
its  later  years  to  jucu  instead  of  to  boys.  This  improvement  of  the 
college  reacts  upon  the  schools  to  their  advantage,  and  this  action 
and  reaction  will  be  continuous.” 

Similar  testimony  abounds  respecting  the  superiority  of  city  schools 
to  those  of  country  districts  in  recent  years.  In  the  “  Fortieth  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,”  Mr.  Knceland,  one 
of  the  agents,  reports  that,  “  The  old  district  system  prevails  only  in 
one  or  two  of  the  towns  I  visited.  In  one  its  peculiar  disadvantages 
were  plainly  manifest.  No  town  committee  would  tolerate  such  a 
school  as  one  I  saw  there.”  Professor  G.  A.  Walton,  whose  report 
on  the  Norfolk  County  schools  awakened  so  much  attention,  says : 
“  I  count  the  district  system,  which  still  retains  a  hold  upon  many  of 
the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  State,  to  be  the  greatest  hindrance  to  a 
uniform  advancement  of  the  schools.  With  no  valid  argument  in  its 
favor,  the  fruitful  source  of  evil,  and  liable  to  that  continually,  it 
illustrates  the  almost  sacred  regard  the  people  have  for  the  opinions 
and  interests  of  individuals.  But  for  this,  no  authority  for  such  a 
system  could  remain  upon  the  statute-book  for  a  single  year.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  country  district  schools  offer  no  advantages  superior  to 
those  afforded  by  the  modern  city  school  systems.  All  testimony 
shows  the  opposite  to  be  true. 

Since  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  academic  work  of  the  modern 
graded  schools  is  better  than  has  been  accomplished  in  district 
schools  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  the  cause  of  the  superior  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  graduates  of  district  schools  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life  must  be  sought  outside  the  school-room.  We  learn  that,  “  In 
former  times,  the  State  school  occupied  only  such  intervals  as  could 
oe  spared  from  the  farm  and  work-shop.  The  strenuous  urgency  of 
bread-winning  narrowed  the  limits  of  school-time,  though  it  gave  a 
sharp  appetite  for  knowledge  and  a  zest  to  acquisition.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  were  either  farmers  or  crafts-men,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  preserved  and  transmitted  a  well-recognized  tradition  of  manual 
labor.  In  general,  the  training  of  youth  was  uniform,  and  consisted 
of  a  happy  alternation  of  service  at  home  and  study  in  school.” 
'’resident  Runkle,  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
'  iresents  the  following  clear  and  logical  statement : 

“  In  the  early  clays  of  the  Republic,  when  our  system  of  ])ublic  education  was  still  in  its 
ii  fancy,  mental  and  manual  education  were  much  more  intimately  connected  than  at  the 
p  csent  day.  The  industries  of  the  country  were  still  in  a  crude  state, — agriculture  and  a 
ft  A’  only  of  the  more  nece.ssary  mechanic  trades  having  any  e.xistence  These  trades  de- 
m.inded  but  little  artLstic  taste,  and  not  the  highest  manual  skill.  Hut  the  education.al 
needs  of  the  time  were  quite  well  met  in  the  apprenticeship  system,  which  existed  then  in 
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its  best  form.  The  master  l)ecame  responsible,  in  an  important  sense,  for  the  mental  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  apprentice,  besides  teaching  him  the  manual  of  his  trade,  with 
such  knowledge  of  the  theory,  and  such  experience,  as  he  was  able  to  impart.  l!y  his 
attendance,  for  three  or  four  months  of  each  year  during  his  apprenticeship,  upon  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  the  mental  culture  of  the  apprentice  was  not  entirely  discontinued  ;  and  thus 
by  alternating  between  the  school  and  the  shop,  his  mental  and  manual  education  were 
never  entirely  divorced,  but  each  in  an  important  sense  aided  the  other.  During  this 
formative  period  of  the  student’s  life,  one  set  of  habits  was  not  formed  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  which  in  the  end  might  prove  more  important. 

“As  time  passed,  a  more  marked  separation  between  mental  and  manual  education  be¬ 
gan  to  take  place.  The  schools  gradually  improved,  better  methods  of  teaching  and  a 
larger  number  of  subjects  were  introduced,  and  a  higher  standard  set,  all  demanding  more 
time  from  the  pupil.  lJut  quite  as  marked  a  change  was  going  on  in  the  industries.  In¬ 
creased  demand  led  to  competition,  to  the  invention  of  special  tools  to  cheapen  production, 
to  a  greater  subdivision  of  labor,  and  to  the  concentration  of  the  individual  upon  a  very 
narrow  range  of  work.  Thus  the  apprentieeship  system  for  learning  a  trade  in  its  old 
and  best  form  has  passed  away,  never  to  return.  As  it  exists  to-day  it  is  an  advantage  to 
neither  party.  The  apprentice  can  only  learn  a  narrow  specialty,  so  narrow,  as  a  rule, 
that  its  only  value  to  him  is  the  meagre  pittance  which  he  can  earn  from  day  to  day,  but  at 
the  sacrifice  of  any  further  educational  advantages ;  while  the  master  finds  it  for  his  in. 
terest  to  pay  for  the  skill  he  needs,  rather  than  put  into  his  carefully-adjusted  chain  of 
operations  a  weak  and  nearly  useless  link.  In  this  way  the  school  and  the  shop  have  be¬ 
come  so  widely  separated  that  they  are  no  longer  mutual  helps,  as  in  past  times,  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  highest  capacity  or  the  highest  manhood.  The  student  who  enters  the  shop 
at  fifteen  for  a  three  or  four  years’  apprenticeship  seldom  returns  to  the  school ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  student  who  completes  his  high-school  course  at  eighteen  seldom 
willingly  enters  the  shop  as  an  apprentice,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  skilled  me¬ 
chanic,  and  earning  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor.  His  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  mental 
school-work,  whether  highly  successful  or  not,  have,  through  habit,  if  in  no  other  way,  un¬ 
fitted  him  for  all  manual  work,  even  if  he  has  not  in  many  ways  been  taught  to  despise 
such  labor.  Thus  it  happens  that,  to-day,  educators,  law-makers,  jihilanthropists,  and  all 
interested  in  the  highest  good  of  the  largest  number  of  the  people,  or  in  the  best  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  growing  and  varied  industries,  are  looking  for  the  remedy  through  edu¬ 
cation,  not  of  the  he.ad  alone,  but  of  the  head  and  hand  combined  in  the  same  system,  in 
order  that  the  education  may  lead  each  pupil  to  some  definite  end,  or  directly  to  the 
threshold  of  some  special  pursuit ;  that  the  student’s  skill  of  head  and  hand  combined 
shall  have  some  small  commercial  value  when  he  has  completed  his  prescribed  course 
of  study.” 

The  key  to  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  “  the  school  and  the  shop 
have  become  so  widely  separated  that  they  are  no  longer  mutual 
helps.”  By  shop,  in  this  connection,  is  meant  any  form  of  regular 
systematic  labor,  whether  in-doors  or  out.  This  occupation  was  not 
furnished  by  the  schools  of  former  times,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  country  district  schools.  But  the  pupils  who  attend  such 
schools  have  generally  some  employment  outside  of  school-hours,  and 
to  this  is  due  their  superior  preparation  for  self-support  as  soon  as  the 
school-days  arc  ended. 

Some  years  ago  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  successful  business¬ 
men  of  that  city.  Nearly  all  who  replied  to  his  questions  stated  that 
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they  were  compelled  to  work  during  their  attendance  at  school.  Could 
the  inquiry  be  e.xtendcd  to  cover  the  whole  country,  it  is  probable 
that  similar  testimony  would  be  obtained.  The  experiences  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  alike  teach  us  that  the  body  must  be  trained 
to  work  while  the  mind  is  trained  to  think,  if  we  would  develop  a 
race  of  thoughtful  working  men  and  women. 

“  The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health  ; 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain.” 

While  the  schools  have  steadily  increased  their  efficiency  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  “cultured  brain,”  the  “cunning  hand”  has  been  more 
and  more  neglected  at  home,  and  no  training  has  been  furnished  at 
school  corresponding  to  that  previously  afforded  in  the  shops  or  on 
the  farms.  The  popular  dissatisfaction  respecting  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  thus  voiced  by  Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce  : 

“  There  is  a  tendency  in  our  country  to  overvalue  what  is  called  the  ‘  higher  education,’ 
at  least,  as  compared  with  certain  homely  virtues  on  which  the  family  and  society  depend, — 
industry,  contentment,  fixedness  in  home  and  pursuit.  Our  high  schools  are  multiplying 
the  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  turn  from  farm,  mechanical,  and  domestic 
work,  and  apply  for  employment  as  clerks  and  scriveners.  The  trained  nurse,  how  hard 
to  find  I  but  copyists,  what  legions  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  are  always  waiting  to  serve  you  1 
Even  our  reform  schools  press  their  inmates  to  a  point  of  intellectual  excitement  so  far 
above  their  moral  development  that,  upon  their  discharge,  they  treat,  as  beneath  them, 
farm  or  domestic  drudgery.  This  tendency  is  more  marked  with  us  than  in  any  other 
country.  It  exists,  however,  elsewhere;  as  in  Greece,  where  the  University  is  regarded  by 
some  as  an  obstacle  to  material  progress.  It  results  there  in  a  dearth  of  men  fitted  for 
surveying,  mining,  road-making,  bridge-building,  and  farming ;  while  there  is  a  superfluous 
number  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clerks,  who,  having  no  chance  of  a  career,  become  idle, 
restless  agitators.  Are  not  the  leaders  in  our  educational  mcrccments  responsible  in  some 
measure  for  that  disgust  with  manual  labor?  for  that  mischievous  notion  that  it  is  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  even  a  dishonor,  to  have  to  work  for  one’s  living  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  or  in 
domestic  service,  which  underlies  the  dangerous  movements  of  our  time,  and  finally  assails 
social  order,  as  in  the  municipal  elections  of  San  Francisco  and  the  riots  of  Pittsburgh  1 
That  civilization  is  not  healthy  which  divorces  the  training  of  the  intellect  from  the  labor 
of  the  hands;  and  that  i)crsonal  culture  is  defective  in  which  these  cunning  fingers,  these 
powerful  muscles,  these  stalwart  limbs,  are  left  altogether  unexercised  in  productive  in¬ 
dustry.  At  least,  as  a  recreation,  manual  labor  helps  to  maintain  the  tone  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  as  eminent  examples  bear  witness.  Some  of  us  remember  Dr.  Wayland,  hoe 
in  hand,  crossing  the  college-yard  of  a  summer  morning  to  work  in  his  garden,  near  where 
the  Memorial  Hall  now  stands ;  and  the  present  Pritish  prime  minister  is  said  to  be  the 
best  woodchopper  in  the  three  kingdoms.” 

The  importance  of  manual  training  is  aclmittecl  by  educational  ex 
perts  as  well  as  by  practical  “  men  of  affairs.”  It  is  felt  by  the 
people,  and  attempts  are  made  to  secure  such  action  as  will  remedy 
existing  evils  and  supply  deficiencies  in  the  practical  education  of  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
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In  kinderj]jarten  culture  the  manual  element  is  so  prominent  as  to 
form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work.  The  result  of  kindergarten 
training  is  such  a  harmonious  development  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  capabilities  of  little  children  as  no  other  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  ever  secured.  In  a  carefully-prepared  address  upon  h21c- 
mentary  Education  in  London,  Sir  Charles  Reed  says  :  “  The  best 
infant  schools  are  those  where  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  has 
been  infused  into  the  whole  teaching  of  the  schools.”  The  same  re¬ 
sults  follow  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  methods  into  American 
primary  schooLs. 

From  the  kindergarten  to  the  technical  school  v'cry  little  is  at¬ 
tempted,  but  in  the  technical  schools  some  most  satisfactory  results 
have  been  attained.  Descriptions  of  this  work  in  the  Worcester 
Free  Institute  and  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  may  be  found  in 
the  forty-first  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 
In  the  Cooper  Union  of  New  York  City  an  art-school  for  women  and 
a  school  of  telegraphy  are  accomplishing  a  useful  work.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  shows  something  of  its  scope  and  influence  : 

“Honorable  and  useful  em])loyment  for  women  is  one  of  the  problems  of  any  high  and 
advancing  civilization.  In  this  country,  especially,  it  may  be  said  that  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  woman  involves  the  integrity  and  progress  of  rei)ublican  institutions.  How  can 
we  expect  intelligent,  self-governed,  and  freedom-loving  sons  from  ignorant  and  servile 
mothers  ?  The  necessity  of  self-supjjort  is  as  imperative  on  many  women  as  on  men. 
Skilled  employments  and  industrial  arts  of  many  kinds  are  better  adapted  for  women  than 
for  men.  Nothing  can  supply  this  want  so  well  as  industrial  schools  of  art,  such  as  arc 
carried  on  by  the  Cooper  Union.  There  has  been  a  large  excess  of  applications  this  year, 
greater  than  any  before,  for  admittance  to  the  Art  School.  The  number  admitted  has  been 
604,  inclusive  of  the  amateur  class.  More  than  nine  hundred  applications  have  been  re¬ 
luctantly  postponed  for  want  of  room. 

“The  school  is  divided  into  five  departments,  —  drawing,  painting,  photography,  wood 
engraving,  and  normal  teaching. 

“  The  drawing  and  painting  school  is  conducted  on  a  high  plane  of  skill  and  taste,  and 
has  furnished  many  teachers  in  these  departments.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  instruction  in 
the  art  departments  at  the  Cooper  Union  to  unite  the  two  instrumentalities  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art, — both  designing  and  careful  execution.  Invention  is  specially  promoted 
by  the  lectures  on  art  which  the  pupils  receive,  the  instruction  in  perspective  drawing,  and 
especially  the  lectures  and  instruction  given  to  the  normal  class,  for  the  i)rcparation  of 
teachers  of  drawing  in  j)rivate  and  public  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to 
extend  the  instruction  in  the  schools  of  art  more  into  the  dejjartments  of  invention  and 
design,  as  answering  a  demand  most  truly  American,  where  the  inventive  faculties  are 
more  active  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

“  In  the  engraving  department,  the  teacher  gives  out  themes  or  subjects,  for  which  the 
pupils  are  retpiired  to  make  the  original  designs.  This  is  a  very  important  direction  ot 
give  to  study  in  this  department,  because  original  designs  are  much  called  for  here,  and 
are  well  remunerated.  This  department  is  also  conducted  on  ‘  business  principles,’  and 
takes  orders  for  illustrations. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  purpose  of  giving  such  instruction  in  practical  art  and 
applied  science  as  will  put  an  independent  employment  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  is  in 
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many  instances  commenced  while  the  pupil  is  still  under  instruction  in  the  institution. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Art  School  for  Women.  The  amount  reported  as  earned 
for  themselves  by  pupils  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Woman’s  Art  School:  this 
year,  is  $19,480. 

“  The  school  of  telegraphy  admitted  forty-five  pupils  this  year.  About  one  hundred 
and  sixty  aj^ijlied  at  the  regular  examination,  and  jjassed,  but  they  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  class  for  want  of  room.  The  Western  Union  Telegra])h  Company  has  so  far  inter¬ 
ested  itself  in  this  school  as  to  pay  a  teacher  who  trains  the  pupils  in  the  thorough  methods 
of  that  Com])any.  They  can  thus  draw  competent  operators  for  their  offices  from  this 
school,  and  have  provided  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  in  times  past 
with  employment  on  their  lines,  although  they  are  under  no  special  obligation  to  provide  a 
pl.acc  for  any.  At  present  the  supply  of  operators  is  greater  than  the  demand,  but  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  lines  going  on  rapidly  over  this  vast  country  will  always  make  a  steady  demand 
for  the  employment  of  women  in  telegraphy.  Their  fidelity,  intelligence,  and  patience 
will  always  give  them  the  larger  share  of  this  kind  of  work,  from  which  the  young  men 
are  drawn  away  by  a  more  active  and  ambitious  life.  The  number  of  j)nj)ils  remaining  at 
the  end  of  six  months’  instruction  was  thirty-four,  and  the  number  receiving  certificates 
was  eighteen.” 


The  mass  of  children  in  the  public  schools  do  not  have  the  pre¬ 
liminary  training  of  the  kindergarten,  and  never  pass  into  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  special  schools.  For  them  it  is  evident  that  the  common 
school-work  should  include  such  manual  training  as  will  supplement 
education  of  the  brain  by  education  of  the  hand, — a  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  culture  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  will  lead  to  the  best 
preparation  for  any  form  of  skilled  manual  labor.  “  Each  step,  from 
the  first,  should  be  educational,  and,  moreover,  should  be  taken  in  its 
proper  relation  to  those  which  have  preceded  and  those  which  are  to 
follow.  In  the  second  place  the  idea  of  construction  must  be  wholly 
ignored,  while  that  of  instruction  takes  its  place.  In  the  third  place 
the  class  .system  should  be  introduced,  whereby  one  e.xpcrt,  or  teacher, 
is  enabled  to  impart  his  instruction  to  many  at  the  same  time.  Lastly, 
the  object  sought  is  not  so  much  the  power  to  do  this  or  that  specific 
thing,  as  the  trained  hand  and  eye,  which  shall  give  to  their  pos¬ 
sessors  the  power  to  do  anything  within  their  capabilities.” 

One  of  the  first  objections  which  is  urged  against  such  a  scheme  is 
that  the  work  of  the  schools  is  clearly  over-crowded,  and  that  there  is 
not  time  for  such  education.  But  in  half-time  schools  (/.  e.,  schools 
where  pupils  work  one-half  the  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half), 
it  is  claimed  that  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  pupils  is  as 
great  as  in  schools  where  all  day  is  devoted  by  each  pupil  to  the 
academic  work.  The  intellectual  training  derived  from  skillfully- 
directed  labor  is  alleged  to  fully  counterbalance  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  study-hours. 

In  schools  where  sewing  is  taught  (sewing  was  taught  in  all  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  half  a  century  ago,  and  to  boys  and  girls  alike),  the 
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testimony  is  essentially  the  same.  All  report  that  the  sewinpj  docs 
not  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  other  work  of  the  school,  and 
all  claim  educational  as  well  as  practical  value  of  the  exercise.  The 
following  points  have  been  made  by  different  parties  who  have  in¬ 
spected  and  reported  upon  this  work  : 

“  Right  beginnings  will  be  secured  by  special  attention,  at  first,  to 
the  posture  of  pupils,  the  proper  holding  of  the  work  and  of  the 
needle,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  needle  and  thread  to  the  material 
in  use.  With  sewing,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  instruction,  variety 
and  interest  are  essential  to  success.” 

“  The  change  from  mental  to  purely  industrial  application  during 
the  school  session  affords  a  healthful  recreation  to  children,  without 
retarding  the  progress  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  necessary  school- 
work.  7'he  training  of  hand  and  eye  to  precision  in  doing  things 
w’hich  children  can  understand,  and  can  see  the  immediate  application 
of,  is  legitimate  school-work,  and  is  a  long  stride  toward  the  object 
for  which  we  strive  in  teaching  writing  and  drawing.” 

All  this  clearly  proves  that  a  portion  of  the  school-time  may  be 
profitably  diverted  from  purely  intellectual  employment  to  some  form 
of  manual  occupation,  not  only  without  detriment  to  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  but  as  a  factor  for  materially  increasing  its  value. 

The  question,  then,  naturally  arises.  To  what  extent  and  in  what 
direction  shall  this  work  be  attempted }  We  no  longer  need  ask, 
“  Should  manual  training  be  attempted  throughout  the  school-life  of 
our  children?”  but,  “  How  shall  it  be  successfully  and  economically 
afforded?” 
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SCHOOL  SURER  VISION. 

BY  N.  A.  CALKINS. 

During  all  ages  of  the  world,  in  every  country,  among  all  races, 
nations,  tribes,  and  communities,  the  many  follow  the  direction  of  the 
few.  This  condition  represents  an  essential  principle  in  the  organ¬ 
izations  of  society,  whether  military,  civil,  scientific,  benevolent,  or 
religious.  It  is  seen  in  all  departments  of  human  industries, — on  the 
farm,  in  the  mine,  in  manufactories,  in  stores,  markets,  and  banks. 
It  is  found  along  all  the  railways,  on  every  craft  that  winds  its  way  in 
the  channels  of  rivers,  on  each  vessel  whose  keel  ploughs  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  throughout  all  the  movements  of  commerce,  in  all  the 
departments  of  government,  in  the  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
everywhere  amid  human  activities  the  principle  of  supervision  and 
direction  is  recognized.  It  matters  not  how  it  comes  about  that 
the  few  direct  the  many  ;  whether  it  be  through  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral  power ;  or  whether  the  position  be  an  inherited,  assumed,  or 
elective  one,  the  fact  remains  the  same.  In  all  matters  w'here  num¬ 
bers  act  together  for  a  common  purpose,  there  is  and  must  be  super¬ 
vision  and  direction  to  attain  the  end  sought.  By  this  means  the 
greatest  good  is  secured  ;  without  it,  no  real  progress  could  be  made. 

When  we  turn  to  the  field  of  education  and  observe  the  institutions 
for  higher  learning,  we  find  them  organized  on  this  principle.  Each 
professor  has  his  specific  duties  to  perform,  and  enjoys  the  largest 
freedom  compatible  with  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  institution  ; 
yet  there  is,  and  must  be,  supervision  and  direction  over  all  to  adjust 
and  so  unite  the  work  of  each  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  instruction 
shall  be  attained.  Not  only  the  success  of  each  professor,  but  the 
results  of  their  combined  instruction,  depend  largely  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  and  efficiency  of  the  supervision. 

When  we  observe  the  systematic  work  throughout  the  several 
schools  in  cities  where  good  supervision  prevails,  and  compare  that 
work  and  the  condition  of  these  schools  with  that  which  may  be  found 
in  an  equal  number  of  schools  where  each  teacher  is  left  to  follow  the 
faulty  methods  of  her  own  school-days,  with  no  counsellor,  skilled  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  to  point  out  the  better  way%  the  widely-differing 
work  and  condition  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  proclaim  the  value 
of  supervision.  I  do  not  say  that  individual  schools,  without  general 
oversight,  may  not  produce  results  equal  to  those  found  under  the 
best  supervision.  There  arc  many  teachers  who,  by  their  own  efforts 
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and  wide  experience,  become  skilled  in  their  work  and  attain  the  best 
results ;  but  the  aggregate  of  good  results  in  schools,  under  intelli¬ 
gent  supervision,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  same  number  of  schools 
without  it. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  teaching  is  more  commonly  governed 
by  tradition  and  imitation  than  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  usual 
processes  of  teaching  are  too  largely  mechanical ;  and  in  a  majority 
of  instances  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  industry  and  tact  of  the  teacher. 
Efficient  supervision  can  do  much  toward  changing  this  condition  to 
that  better  state  in  which  the  schools  shall  be  pervaded  by  a  more 
intelligent  employment  of  adequate  means  of  instruction,  based  upon 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education. 

STANDARDS  IN  EDUCATION. 

A  teacher  may,  indeed,  compare  the  results  of  one  period  of  his 
work  with  those  of  another  period,  and  note  the  relative  progress  in 
that  work ;  but  he  cannot  measure  his  own  work  by  itself,  and  thus 
determine  its  true  quality.  Me  must  have  a  standard  for  measure¬ 
ment.  Standards  are  not  made  by  a  single  observation.  To  obtain 
accurate  results  of  any  kind  of  work,  and  arrive  at  correct  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  its  character,  comparisons  must  be  made  under  many  con¬ 
ditions,  and  extended  to  a  multitude  of  cases.  So  a  teacher’s  methods 
and  the  result  of  his  instruction  must  be  compared  with  those  that 
have  been  proven  to  be  good  by  a  long  series  of  practical  experiments, 
made  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  and  tested  by  the  principles 
of  education,  before  there  is  certainty  that  the  methods  are  correct 
and  the  standard  of  results  such  as  to  become  a  proper  guide  in  the 
work  of  instruction.  Indeed  much  of  the  poor  work  that  is  done  in 
the  schools  of  to-day,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  is  the  re. 
suit  of  false  standards  as  to  what  constitutes  real  education.  If  the 
standard  of  the  pupil’s  attainments,  and  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  are 
measured  and  directed  by  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  language  that 
relates  to  and  describes  the  subject,  rather  than  by  his  clear  compre¬ 
hension  of  that  which  is  described, — the  thing,  or  the  subject-matter 
itself, — then  his  per-cents  represent  fictitious  values.  It  is  a  question 
of  serious  moment,  and  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
teachers  and  school  superintendents,  whether,  after  all  our  exami¬ 
nations  to  inquire  into  the  results  of  teaching  and  to  determine  what 
real  knowledge  has  been  actually  attained  by  the  pupil,  we  do  not 
commonly  base  our  conclusions  upon  the  language  which  the  pupil 
repeats,  merely  from  memory,  rather  than  upon  the  facts  which  he 
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has  so  acquired  that  they  are  incorporated  with  the  organic  life  and 
become  a  part  of  his  mind.  Real  knowledge  of  things  implies  per 
ceptions  of  their  resemblances  and  differences.  The  learning  of  de' 
scriptions  of  things  does  not  insure  such  perceptions.  The  pupil 
may  repeat  the  definition  of  ‘  isthmus  ’  and  of  ‘  strait,’  and  be  able  to 
point  out  and  name  each  on  an  outline  map,  without  observing  their 
resemblances,  —  both  narrow,  both  connect  larger  portions,  both 
separate, — or  the  fact  that  the  chief  difference  exists  in  that  of  which 
they  arc  formed, — one  of  land,  the  other  of  water. 

Suppose  the  pupil  recites  correctly  the  following  or  similar  defini¬ 
tions  ot  cases  of  nouns  : 


“  The  Nominathe  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  denotes  the 
subject  of  a  verb  ” ;  or,  “  The  Nominative  Case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  denotes  its  office  as 
subject  or  as  attribute  complement.” 

*•  The  Objective  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  denotes  the  object 
of  a  verb,  participle,  or  preposition  ” ;  or,  “  The  Objective  Case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  de¬ 
notes  its  office  as  object  complement,  or  as  principal  word  in  a  prepositional  phrase.” 

“  The  Possessive  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  denotes  the  re¬ 
lation  of  property.” 

When  these  definitions  arc  correctly  recited  his  lesson  is  considered 
perfect,  even  though  his  understanding  be  so  obscured  by  the  terms 
used  in  the  definitions  that  he  has  only  a  cloudy  conception  of  what 
it  means.  Instead  of  requiring  the  pupils  to  learn  and  recite  such 
definitions,  suppose  they  be  led  to  notice  that  the  nominative  case 
belongs  to  a  noun  that  docs  something ;  that  the  objective  case  belongs 
to  a  noun  that  has  something  done  to  it ;  that  the  possessive  case  be¬ 
longs  to  a  noun  that  owns  something ;  would  they  not  get  clearer  ideas 
of  those  elements  which  imply  real  knowledge  concerning  the  cases 
of  nouns, — their  differences  and  some  of  the  resemblances  I  Cases 
indicating  similar  false  standards  might  be  multiplied,  but  those  cited 
will  illustrate  my  point.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be 
investigated  by  teachers  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  teaching  chiefly  by  imitating  the  processes  employed  when 
they  were  pupils,  without  inquiring  whether  those  methods  are  such 
as  will  lead  to  the  best  results  or  not.  Individual  teachers  may  give 
this  matter  such  attention  as  to  greatly  change  and  improve  the 
character  of  their  own  teaching,  but  the  interests  of  children,  in  the 
greater  number  of  other  schools,  demand  that  improvements  in  the 
character  of  the  teaching  shall  be  made  so  general  as  to  reach  and 
benefit  all  schools,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few.  This  desirable 
end  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way  so  readily,  and  so  cheaply,  as  by 
and  through  the  efficient  oversight  and  direction  of  a  superintendent* 
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QUALIFICATIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Having  directed  your  attention  to  the  great  necessity  of  super¬ 
vision  when  many  are  employed  in  the  same  occupation,  and  where  a 
result  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  combined  efforts,  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  general  condition  of  schools  without  oversight  and  direction, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  more  specific  matters  of 
school  supervision.  By  school  supervision  I  mean  that  kind  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  affairs  of  a  village  or  city  whereby  the  general 
direction  of  several  schools  are  intrusted  to  one  or  more  persons 
whose  duties  and  powers  extend  over  all.  In  no  department  of 
human  industries  is  the  necessity  for  skill  so  great  as  in  that  of  school 
supervision.  The  turning-point  of  success  in  this  field  of  labor  is 
the  skill  and  good  sense  of  those  placed  in  charge  for  the  direction  in 
matters  pertaining  to  public-school  education. 

A  School  Superintendent^  by  virtue  of  his  position,  has  the  oversight 
and  general  management  of  several  schools  with  the potver  of  direc¬ 
tion.  He  is  an  examiner^  that  he  may  incpiire  into  and  determine  all 
matters  pertaining  to  qualifications  of  teachers  and  pupils.  He  is  an 
inspector,  that  he  may  make  a  careful  survey  to  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  teaching,  the  character  of  the  management,  and  of  detecting 
whatever  may  be  wrong  in  matter  or  method,  and  of  pointing  out  the 
means  for  correction.  He  is  a  supennsor,  that  he  may  oversee  care¬ 
fully,  advise  wisely,  and  organize  and  direct  intelligently.  A  real 
Superintendent  must  be  more  than  a  teacher,  —  more  even  than  a 
merely  skilled  teacher.  He  must  have  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  with  their  tendencies  and  results.  He 
must  be  able  to  determine  from  the  processes  employed  by  the  teacher 
what  will  be  their  effects  on  the  pupils.  He  must  possess  deep  and 
broad  views  of  education  in  all  its  relations  to  the  mind  of  the  chiM 
and  of  the  man.  He  must  be  able  to  distinguish  a  plan  of  teaching 
from  a  system  ;  a  method  of  instruction  from  a  principle  of  education, 
and  to  organize  and  adjust  the  school-work  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to 
secure  a  proper  completeness  in  the  system. 

A  Superintendent  should  be  an  earnest  apostle  in  the  gospel  of 
education.  Above  all,  he  should  feel  the  inspiration  of  his  voork  more 
than  the  dignity  of  his  office.  His  general  bearing  toward  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  school,  should  inspire  confidence  in  his  justness,  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  wants  and  rights,  and 
lend  influence  to  his  friendly  counsels  ;  and  banish  all  undue  fear 
from  pupils  and  teachers.  He  should  be  both  a  critic  and  a  teacher 
of  teachers,  —  apt  and  skilled,  not  only  in  detecting  failures  in  the 
results  of  the  teacher’s  work,  but  quick  in  discovering  the  cause  of 
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the  failure,  and  able  promptly  to  suggest  a  reasonable  means  for  its 
removal  ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  applying  the 
remedy  in  the  given  case.  This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
in  schools  where  teachers  of  inexperience  are  employed,  —  and  very 
few  schools  arc  w’ithout  one  or  more  of  such,  —  because  judicious 
criticism  and  proper  instruction  may  guide  the  teacher  to  commend¬ 
able  success,  and  .save  many  children  from  the  evil  effects  of  poor 
teaching.  And,  furthermore,  should  it  become  necessary  to  give  a 
final  verdict  of  failure,  under  such  supervision,  it  would  be  accepted 
by  the  unfortunate  teacher  as  a  just  decision  upon  unimpeachable 
evidence.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  add,  that  the  mistakes  of  a 
teacher  should  not  be  proclaimed  before  the  class,  and  the  respect  of 
the  pupils  thereby  withdrawn  ;  yet  the  mistakes  should  be  candidly 
and  kindly  pointed  out,  and  the  way  shown  to  avoid  them.  Such  a 
course  will  carry  with  it  all  the  v'alue  of  a  command  to  the  teacher, 
and  as  surely  lead  to  better  results.  But  second  and  third  failures, 
and  neglect  of  the  means  previously  shown  for  overcoming  them,  de¬ 
serve  reproof ;  and,  in  positive  cases,  a  removal  should  follow  in  the 
interests  of  the  children. 

A  Superintendent  should  be  as  vigilant  in  discovering  \\\q.  good  work 
as  in  detecting  the  bad  work  of  the  teacher,  and  commendation  should 
be  wisely  given  whenever  deserved.  Just  commendation  is  a  duty,  as 
well  as  just  criticism,  and  frequently  the  influence  of  the  approving 
words  will  be  far  more  useful  than  words  of  censure.  Reticence,  in 
cases  where  the  reasons  of  approval  or  of  disapproval  are  positive, 
will  not  tend  to  inspire  teachers  with  proper  confidence  in  those  who 
oversee  and  direct.  In  short,  the  supervision  should  be  so  adminis¬ 
tered  that  teachers  will  feel  that  their  interests  and  those  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  the  superintendent  are  inseparable ;  yet  the  fact  that  the 
schools  were  established,  and  are  to  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pupils,  should  be  most  prominent  in  their  management. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Superintendent  is  seen  in  the  improved 
condition  of  schools,  and  the  increased  good  results  in  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  under  his  oversight.  The  salary  paid  to  an  efficient 
Superintendent  is  the  most  remunerative  investment  in  a  school  sys¬ 
tem.  By  means  of  his  systematic  directions  the  returns  from  the 
several  teachers,  in  improved  instruction,  in  time  of  pupils  saved,  in 
better  results  accomplished,  will  be  increased  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  skill  and  experience,  or  the  lack  of  them, 
which  the  same  teachers  would  manifest  without  such  supervision. 
By  means  of  his  guidance  the  instruction  is  unified  throughout  the 
schools ;  the  studies  of  each  grade  arc  carefully  adapted  to  those  of 
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the  following  grades  ;  and  the  work  of  each  succeeding  class  is 
properly  built  upon  that  of  the  preceding  classes  ;  thus  the  combined 
work  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  course  lead  to  harmonious  complete¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  effect  upon  the  teachers  is  to  make  the  poorest  work 
better,  to  improve  that  which  was  good,  and  render  the  best  instruc¬ 
tion  more  effective.  The  good  methods  of  one  school  are  commu¬ 
nicated  to  other  schools,  and  the  average  results  in  education  arc 
raised.  In  view  of  the  many  advantages  afforded  to  pupils  and 
teachers,  under  efficient  supervision,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  wise 
economy  for  each  city  and  for  the  town  or  county  to  secure  good 
Superintendents  for  its  schools. 

RELATION'S  OP'  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  HOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  is  now  proper  to  consider  some  of  the  relations  of  a  School  Su¬ 
perintendent  to  the  Board  of  Education  which  appoints  him.  His 
duties  require  him  to  be  to  the  Board  distinctness  of  vision  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  hearing,  that  through  his  careful  observation  they  may 
know  the  true  condition  of  each  school,  in  relation  to  all  matters  for 
which  the  Board  has  neither  time  nor  special  fitness  to  inquire  ;  and 
he  must  be  their  voice  for  directing  in  that  which  pertains  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  organization  and  management  of  the  schools.  He  is  the  proper 
executive  officer  of  the  Board,  so  far  as  the  internal  management  of 
the  schools  is  concerned.  By  common  consent  Superintendents  have 
an  influential  voice  in  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  study,  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  teachers,  in  the  selection  of 
text-books,  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  in  other 
important  items  of  school-management.  A  Superintendent  should  be 
held  responsible  for  results  in  the  school  under  his  care ;  and  to  this 
end  he  should  be  allowed  all  necessary  powers,  privileges,  and  helps. 
In  matters  pertaining  to  his  professional  duties  he  should  be  allowed 
to  work  without  hindrance.  On  the  matter  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  Superintendents  the  following  remarks  by  VV.  H.  Payne,  in  his 
“  Chapters  on  School  Supervision,”  are  worthy  of  special  attention  : 

“  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  harmonious  working  of  a  school  system  than  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  relative  powers  and  duties  of  the  Hoard  and  the  Superintendent.  The 
Board,  as  a  governing  body,  should  permit  no  trespass  on  its  exclusive  privileges ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  should  be  left  to  the  Superintendent  a  full  scope  for  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  they  may  be  defined  by  contract  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  a  man,  conscious  of  his  ability  to  do  the  work  rccpiircd  of  him,  may  be  annoyed  by 
needless  interference  ;  nor  how  such  interference  may  be  a  real  tresjiass  on  his  rights* 
The  mere  f.act  that  a  man  is  placed  in  charge  of  such  interests  should  be  a  guaranty  tliat, 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  his  professional  rights  will  be  respected.  When  a 
physician  is  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  an  invalid,  he  is  for  the  time  invested  w  ith  cer- 
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tain  prerogatives  which  should  shield  him  from  dictation  and  interference.  The  fact  oj 
his  being  summoned  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  Ids  com])etence ;  and  so  long  as  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  case,  no  one  has  a  moral  right  to  dictate  his  method  of  practice.  Com¬ 
petent  and  honorable  men  are  made  better  by  being  trusted.  They  will  accomplish  more 
and  better  work  if  confidence  is  placed  in  their  discretion  and  ability.  If  a  Superintendent 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  to  his  jirofession,  he  should  be  discharged, 
and  the  management  of  the  schools  placed  in  competent  hands. 

“  As  the  general  success  of  a  school  depends  very  largely  on  the  quality  of  its  teaching 
force,  and  as  the  Superintendent  is  expected  to  secure  efficient  instruction  and  discipline 
throughout  all  dejiartments,  it  seems  wholly  reasonable  that  he  should  have  .some  voice  in 
the  selection  of  teachers.  In  this  matter  the  Hoard  and  the  Superintendent  should  act 
concurrently.  While  the  latter  has  no  right  to  employ  teachers  on  his  own  authority,  it  is 
certainly  right  that  his  opinion  on  their  fitness  should  be  respected.  It  is  conceivable  that, 
through  favoritism,  he  may  recommend  those  who  are  unfit ;  or,  through  unworthy  motives, 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  deserving ;  but  there  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  this 
evil,  in  a  change  of  Superintendent.  Hy  confiding,  to  some  extent,  the  selection  of  teachers 
to  his  judgment,  he  is  made  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  their  success,  as  a  failure  would 
be  a  direct  reflection  on  his  sagacity  and  general  ability.  Besides,  when  teachers  know 
that  their  positions  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  his  estimate  of  their  fitness,  they  will 
apply  themselves  the  more  earnestly  to  the  execution  of  his  plans.” 


RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS  UNDER  SUPERVISION. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked.  What  are  the  rights  of  teachers 
under  a  Superintendent.^  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  Hold 
teachers  responsible  for  results  ;  aid  them  by  suggestions  and  advice, 
and  allow  them  all  possible  freedom  in  developing  their  plans  and 
methods.  A  teacher’s  methods  should  have  a  large  element  of  per¬ 
sonality  in  them.  Successful  methods  cannot  be  copied  bodily,  and 
their  success  transferred  with  them.  Resemblances  in  good  methods 
should  be  typical,  rather  than  facsimiles.  Teachers  should  notice  all 
good  methods,  and  borrow  from  them  ;  but  their  success  in  the  use  of 
them  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  make  the  methods 
their  own.  For  this  reason  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  devise 
methods  in  view  of  the  personal  needs  of  their  own  pupils,  and  to 
test  them  by  well-established  principles  of  education.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  a  teacher’s  growth  in  skill  and  ability  must  be  founded  ; 
but  the  vital  element  must  proceed  from  the  individual.  Teachers 
are  guided  by,  and  learn  much,  from  the  Superintendent ;  and  he  is 
largely  indebted  to  good  teachers  of  independent  thought,  and  hearty 
loyalty  for  his  own  success,  and  is  honored  by  the  success  of  his 
teachers. 

In  the  matter  of  granting  licenses  to  teach,  great  care  is  needed. 
To  ascertain  the  literary  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  there  should 
be  first  a  written  examination,  and  that  followed  by  an  individual  oral 
examination,  which,  to  some  extent,  may  be  based  iqion  the  results  of 
the  written  one.  Copies  of  the  written  examination  should  be  pre- 
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serv’ed,  and  also  tabulated  results  of  both  forms  of  testing  the  literary 
qualifications.  Such  records  are  necessary  as  evidence  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  fair  dealing  by  the  Superintendent,  and  of  final  justness 
for  the  candidate.  Added  to  the  literary  qualifications,  evidence  must 
be  furnished  as  to  character,  habits,  and  general  condition  of  health. 
Having  received  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  these  three  points,  there 
yet  remains  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent  the  most  im¬ 
portant  qualification  of  all,  —  one  which  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
actual  work  at  teaching.  In  relation  to  this  matter,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  best  plan  for  city  schools  is  to  grant  a  temporary  license, 
which  shall  be  complete  and  final  as  far  as  relates  to  the  first  three 
points  of  qualification, — literary  attainments,  character,  and  health, — 
but  temporary  as  it  relates  to  ability  to  manage  a  class  successfully 
and  to  teach  intelligently.  This  temporary  license  may  be  given  for 
six  months  or  one  year.  After  a  suitable  length  of  time,  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  varied  experience,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability 
to  teach  has  been  obtained,  the  license  should  be  made  permanent, 
and  remain  in  force  during  the  period  of  employment  in  the  same 
general  kind  of  instruction.  In  case  of  failure  the  temporary  license 
expires  by  its  own  limitation,  and  the  teacher  leaves  school  without 
removal. 

ORG.\NIZATION  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  WORK. 

It  seems  proper  that  a  few  suggestions  should  be  added  as  to  the 
organization  and  division  of  the  labor  in  a  department  of  school  super¬ 
vision  in  cities  where  assistant  Superintendents  are  necessary.  The 
matter  as  to  the  number  of  assistants  needed  must  be  determined 
somewhat  by  the  location  of  the  schools,  and  by  the  relations  of  the 
several  principals  of  the  schools  to  their  respective  class-teachers, 
and  even  where  these  relations  and  conditions  are  the  most  favorable, 
if  a  thousand  teachers  are  employed,  there  should  be  at  least  tzoo 
assistant  superintendents.  Where  two  thousand  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed  there  is  abundant  need  for  five  assistants,  to  secure  thor¬ 
oughness  and  efficiency  in  the  supervision.  In  this  estimate  it  is 
not  contemplated  that  the  superintendents  shall  examine  the  several 
pupils  to  determine  their  fitness  for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade, 
nor  from  one  school  to  another.  This  kind  of  examination  properly 
belongs  to  the  principals  of  the  schools,  who  should  act  under  the 
general  directions  of  the  Superintendent.  The  lime  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  can  be  more  jjrofitably  emjjloyed  in  inspecting  the  character 
of  the  teacher’s  work,  and  the  general  management  of  the  school. 
The  chief  purpose  of  his  e.xaminations  may  be  to  ascertain  the  value 
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of  the  methods  of  teachin<;  employed,  the  nature  of  the  results  at¬ 
tained,  and  the  general  progress  of  the  class,  while  it  also  becomes 
the  means  of  determining  what  changes  in  the  modes  of  instruction, 
if  any,  arc  needed,  and  the  appropriate  directions  to  be  given  to  the 
teachers. 

The  organization  of  the  Superintendent’s  department  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  work  should  be  such  as  to  insure  unity  of  plans,  and 
completeness  and  symmetry  in  the  entire  system.  Then  it  is  desir- 
able  to  have  assigned  to  each  assistant  a  special  work  in  the  super¬ 
vision  ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  each  should  be  considered  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  school-work  in  his  particular 
department.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  teachers, 
and  to  advise  and  direct  them  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  that  under 
his  special  oversight ;  and  to  report  the  character  of  the  work  of  each 
teacher,  and  the  condition  of  the  school,  to  the  chief  Superintendent. 

In  order  to  insure  harmony  and  system  in  the  entire  management 
of  the  schools,  each  assistant  must  be  under  the  general  guidance  of 
the  chief  Superintendent,  yet  each  ought  to  possess  freedom  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  minor  details  of  carrying  out  the  work  assigned 
to  him.  Furthermore,  the  chief  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  each 
assistant,  and  all  general  work,  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
entire  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  ample  discussion  had  upon  all 
important  steps  proposed  in  the  system  before  they  are  taken.  By 
this  means  the  chief  Superintendent  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  e.xpericnce  and  observations  of  each  assistant  in  the  special 
fields,  and  each  assistant  will  be  led  to  consider  the  true  relations  and 
importance  of  his  work  to  the  entire  system.  Whether  this  division 
of  the  labor  among  the  assistant  superintendents  should  be  made  by 
subjects  of  instruction,  each  visiting  all  the  classes  in  every  school  to 
inspect  the  work  pertaining  to  his  group  of  subjects,  or  whether  it 
ought  to  be  made  by  grades  in  the  course  of  instruction,  where  one 
Superintendent  only  would  supervise  all  the  work  of  the  teachers  of 
particular  grades,  must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  organization  of  the 
schools  and  their  relative  locations.  With  three  grades  of  schools, — 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar, — I  would  advise  that  an  assistant 
be  assigned  to  supervise  each  grade  of  schools,  and  allow  him  to  be¬ 
come  an  expert  in  his  own  department. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

I  cannot  well  leave  this  subject  without  an  allusion  to  the  matter 
of  school-board  legislation.  Definite  and  comprehensive  by-laws 
should  be  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  schools,  the  government 
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of  teachers,  and  in  relation  to  all  the  school  affairs  ;  but  the  minute 
details  of  those  matters,  for  which  the  school  principal  and  the 
teachers  should  be  held  responsible,  through  the  Superintendent’s 
directions,  and  by  his  reports  on  the  character  of  their  work  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  should  not  be  enacted  into  specific  by-laws,  rules^ 
and  regulation-tracks,  which  require  unnecessary  efforts  to  follow,  and 
thus  cause  a  serious  loss  of  the  pupil’s  time,  and  diminish  the  results 
of  the  teacher’s  instruction.  However  beautiful  a  system  of  such 
minute  legislation  may  appear  in  annual  reports,  its  evil  effects  gen¬ 
erally  exceed  the  good  thus  accomplished.  Let  Boards  of  Education 
adopt  comprehensive  by-laws  and  general  rules  for  the  government  of 
pupils,  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  and  leave  the  specific 
details  pertaining  to  each  to  the  intelligent  management  of  principals 
and  the  Superintendent’s  department,  holding  all  and  each  responsible 
for  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  results  in  education,  and  good 
schools  will  be  secured. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY  MISS  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1882,  occurred  the  centennial  birthday  of 
Frederick  Froebel,  whose  word,  if  not  the  last,  is  certainly  the  latest, 
revelation  of  the  method  of  education.  It  is  an  interesting  coinci¬ 
dence  that  this  prophet  of  a  new  departure  in  the  art  of  arts  was  born 
simultaneously  with  the  independence  of  our  nation,  which  was  a 
new  departure  in  the  organization  of  human  society.  The  year  1782 
was  the  next  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  year 
before  the  formal  acknowledgment,  by  Great  Britain,  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  —  the  first  nation  in  re¬ 
corded  history  professing  to  derive  the  power  of  civil  government 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  coincidence  was  no  accident, 
but  the  legitimate  evolution  of  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  human 
nature.  We  say  science,  which  means  generalized  and  formulated 
knowledge  as  discriminated  from  that  intuitive  knowledge  which  is 
seized  by  the  imagination  and  appears  at  first  in  the  symbolic  poetry 
in  which  the  literature  of  all  nations  begins.  For  poetry  is  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  .spiritual  in  man.  “ Simple,  sensuous,  and  sublime” 
(according  to  the  definition  of  Milton),  it  integrates  the  whole  truth 
apprehended  by  the  heart  as  well  as  by  reason,  which  last  sees  the 
parts  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  which  it  is  the  function  of  prose 
to  analyze  and  generalize  into  a  scientific  formula.  Hence  poetry  is 
anterior  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  to  prose,  the  imagination 
preceding  the  understanding  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
The  poetic  vision  is  not  affected  by  education,  though  the  power  of 
expressing  it  may  be.  Imagination  is  spontaneous, — the  self-activity 
of  the  mind.  The  understanding  grows  by  sense  and  the  intuitional 
perception  of  particulars  and  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  and 
therefore  proceeds  by  analysis.  The  development  and  conduct  of  the 
understanding  is  education, — i.  e.,  the  help  that  the  experience  of  age 
offers  to  the  inexperienced  in  respect  to  the  lore  of  space  and  time,  in 
which  alone  age  has  the  advantage  of  childhood.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  Froebel  (in  this  he  is  identical  with  Jesus  Christ)  that  the  child 
teaches  the  adult,  though  unconsciously,  more  than  the  adult  can 
teach  the  child  consciously,  for  it  is  the  original  laws  of  thought  and 
life  which,  unawares,  the  child  reveals  to  the  studious  mind,  while  the 
adult  essays  to  teach  the  child  the  laws  of  things,  by  guiding  to  prac. 
tical  issues  his  spontaneous  play  with  other  children,  and  upon  the 
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things  of  nature.  What  the  disciples  of  Froebel  claim  for  their 
master  is  not  greater  insight  into  spiritual  and  philosophic  truth  than 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  all  the  other  great  educators  down  to  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Pestalozzi  had,  nor  even  than  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
divines  ;  but  they  do  claim  for  him  the  c.xceptional  practical  ability  of 
so  applying  those  truths  as  to  guide  children  to  grow  into  an  ccpii- 
poise  of  heart  and  mind  that  shall  produce  productive  activity  in  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  harmonious  progressive  society,  in  that  infinite  variety 
of  form  which  charms  us  in  material  nature  all  the  more,  when  we 
see  the  underlying  unity  which  corresponds  to  the  one  F'ather  of  us 
all  who  “live  and  move  and  have  our  being”  in  His,  where 

“  Eternal  form  doth  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside,” 

giving  US  for  our  destiny,  instead  of  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist,  or 
absorption  in  the  ocean  of  Brahm,  “  the  communion  ”  with  each  other 
and  with  the  ineffable  P'ather,  of  “the  just  made  perfect.” 

The  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  method  of  P'roebel  is  that  he 
found  the  end  in  the  means,  and  never  forgot  the  means  in  the  end. 
The  opposite  poles  of  self-respect  and  generosity,  and  the  relation 
between  them,  must  be  comprehended  in  the  play  of  the  children  with 
each  other  and  upon  nature,  doing  justice  to  their  relations  with  God 
and  man ;  and  they  are  taught  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  corre¬ 
lations  of  nature  that  formulate  the  thinking  of  God  (which  is  nothing 
less  than  perpetual  creation),  and  are  therefore  encouraged  to  play 
into  these  correlations  imperatively,  with  the  intelligent  purpose  of 
making  them  an  instrumentality  to  work  their  own  bidding  to  the 
ends  of  benefit  and  beauty.  Hence  the  self-respect  of  children  is  to 
be  cherished,  or,  where  it  has  been  previously  wounded,  restored,  by 
treating  them  with  a  tender  respect  and  generosity,  taking  the  form 
of  the  patience  of  faith  in  all  those  cases  which  bad  inheritance  or 
previous  bad  education  has  made  difficult. 

The  absolute  change  of  educational  method  'taught  by  Froebel  is 
an  elimination  of  all  the  willfulness  of  the  kindergartener,  who  should 
identify  her  energy  with  absolute  law,  in  which  she  hides,  as  it  w'ere, 
her  own  personality.  Hence  the  preparation  of  the  kindergartner 
comprises  religious  and  moral,  as  w^ell  as  intellectual,  e.xercise  on  her 
own  part.  The  ground  of  self-respect  and  freedom  to  will  is  the 
child’s  relation  to  God,  which  is  filial  and  joyous  ;  and  the  kinder¬ 
gartner  cannot  do  justice  to  it  without  she  is  joyously  filial  herself, 
as  she  will  be  if  she  comprehends  and  acts  upon  the  doctrine  of 
childhood  given  by  Jesus  Christ  in  full,  and,  in  various  degrees,  by 
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all  the  spiritual  religions  of  the  world,  as  well  as  by  the  spiritual 
philosophy  of  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
(for  their  doctrines  are  all  the  same  in  essence).  Zoroaster’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  guardian  “  angels  (Ferooahs)  beholding  the  face  of  the  Father 
in  Heaven,”  is  indorsed  by  Jesus,  who  quotes  this  Persian  expression, 
which  had  evidently  become  proverbial  among  the  Jews  after  they 
were  delivered  from  the  Jiabylonian  captivity  by  Cyrus  ;  and  it  is 
only  a  poetic  form  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  constitutive 
by  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  mind  as 
a  complex  of  the  laws  of  thought  corresponding  to  the  laws  of  things. 
All  these  forms  of  expression  verify  the  primeval  intuition  of  the 
human  race,  preserved  in  the  venerable  Hymn  of  Creation,  which 
stands  as  the  first  chapter  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
bear  internal  evidence  of  being  the  most  ancient  of  sacred  Scriptures. 
This  intuition,  or  revelation,  is,  that  man  is  the  breathing  oi  Elohim 
(the  supernal  powers  translated  God)  into  the  body,  which  was 
the  last  and  perfect  evolution  of  material  forms,  and  thereby  is  man 
commanded  (inspired)  to  exercise  dominion  over  everything  e.xcept 
his  fellow-man,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  image  of  God. 

Man  is  born  in  generations  (created  male  and  female)  to  the  end 
of  a  mutual  education  and  progressive  growth  of  the  race,  each  gen¬ 
eration  shedding  its  finite  limitations  and  commencing  anew  in  every 
individual  child,  in  spite  of  the  necessary  effects  of  physical  heredity 
which  obtains,  as  Moses  intimates,  “  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
eration,”  while  the  divine  inheritance  increases  forevermore. 

And  for  the  same  reason  that  a  benignant,  intelligent,  and  joyful 
piety  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  preparation  of  a  kindergartner, 
if  she  would  do  justice  to  the  child  in  his  relation  to  God,  and  help 
him  to  the  habit  of  joyous  thanksgiving,  which  is  the  uttermost  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  ehild’s  religion  ;  so,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
child’s  relation  to  his  kind,  she  must  herself  be  sympathetic  and  prac¬ 
tically  just,  of  kindly  temper,  generous  disposition,  and  quick  of 
imagination  to  put  herself  into  the  place  of  the  child,  whose  selfish¬ 
ness  she  will  always  find  skin-deep,  and  whose  generosity  intrinsic 
and  all-prevailing  if  touched  into  intelligent  life  by  the  simple  que.s- 
iton,  “  How  should  you  like  your  little  companion  to  do  to  you  in 
similar  circumstances  ?  ”  We  have  heard  many  kindergartners  say, — 
and  we  believe  it  is  the  experience  of  all, — that  in  their  attempts  to 
guide  children  into  sweet  courtesies  and  noble  generosities  to  each 
other,  they  have  found  themselves  self-reproved  by  comparing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  children  in  their  own  temper  of  heart  and  mind  and 
habitual  conduct  in  life  ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  charity- 
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kinderj^arteners,  that  the  poor  parents  are  continually  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  moral  influence  their  children  bring  from  the  kinder¬ 
gartens  into  their  dreary  homes.  “  Mother  does  not  beat  the  children 
half  so  much  since  they  have  been  in  the  kindergarten,”  said  a  girl 
of  sixteen.  “She  thinks  your  way  is  the  best.”  “The  kinder¬ 
gartener  says  (jod  gave  us  our  hands  to  do  kind  and  beautiful  things 
with,  not  to  strike  and  hurt,”  said  a  little  child  to  its  mother,  who  had 
boxed  its  ears  for  some  trifling  misdemeanor.  (The  mother  herself 
repeated  this  speech  to  the  kindergartner  with  repentant  tears.) 
“  My  boy  is  as  polite  as  any  gentleman  since  he  has  been  to  that 
kindergarten,”  one  forlorn-looking  laborer  was  heard  to  say,  in  a  tone 
of  gratified  pride,  to  another,  on  Harvard  square,  Cambridge,  in  the 
time  of  the  panic,  when  multitudes  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  and 
degraded  by  idleness,  having  almost  entirely  lost  their  self-respect, 
and  needing  the  elevating  effect  that  was  produced  upon  them  in  a 
marked  manner,  by  finding  in  their  own  children  proofs  that  all  the 
possibilities  of  beauty  were  to  be  found  in  the  fruit  of  their  own  loins. 

This  reaction  of  the  children  on  their  parents  was  one  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  surprises  of  the  first  charity-kindergartens.  A  multitude  of 
touching  incidents  might  be  cited,  but  there  is  space  in  this  article 
only  for  one,  which  is  also  the  most  remarkable  one  known.  There 
was  a  child  of  four  years  old  in  one  of  the  free  kindergartens  of  St. 
Louis  who  had  a  wonderful  voice  for  singing, — like  Nilsson’s  or  Jenny 
Lind’s,  —  so  superior  that  it  could  be  clearly  distinguished  when  all 
the  children  were  singing  together.  People  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  kindergarten  to  listen  to  it.  The  parents  of  this  child 
were  very  poor  and  lived  over  a  low  saloon,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
letting  out  the  little  thing  to  the  saloon-keeper  to  carry  around  the 
glasses  of  beer  to  the  customers,  accompanying  the  act  with  a  song 
to  each,  for  which  the  parents  were  paid  a  trifle  ;  but  soon  the  kinder¬ 
garten  revealed  the  child  in  such  a  light  to  the  mother  that  she  put  a 
stop  to  this  profanation  of  childish  innocence,  foregoing  the  money. 
Some  time  after,  the  manager  of  a  dramatic  circus  company  offered 
the  parents  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  services  of  the  child 
as  a  singer.  The  mother  replied  that  she  must  consult  the  kinder¬ 
gartener,  who,  by  asking  her  one  or  two  questions,  in  a  few  minutes 
determined  these  poor  people  to  refuse  the  offer  lest  the  child  should 
be  injured!  A  subsequent  offer  from  another  party,  of  an  hundred 
dollars  for  one  night,  was  also  spurned  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added 
that  this  little  ICmmanuel  “  saved  her  people  from  their  sins.”  This 
redeeming  vocation  of  childhood,  so  emphatically  taught  by  Jesus,  is 
also  exemplified  by  the  effect  upon  the  kindergartners  of  their  inter 
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course  with  the  children.  They  begin  to  feel  it  even  in  the  training 
school.  Nothing  is  oftener  said  there  than  that  their  study  has 
opened  to  them  a  new  idea  of  life.  “  It  is  simply  unutterable !  ”  was 
the  exclamation  of  one.  “  There  never  were  such  effectual  un- 
pharisaic  missionaries  among  the  poor  as  these  little  children,”  said 
the  charity-kindergartner  of  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church  of  New 
York.  “  There  has  not  been  half  so  much  claim  lately  upon  Mrs. 
Shaw  for  charitable  assistance  from  the  parents  as  there  was  at  first,” 
said  the  inspector  of  her  charity-kindergartens  in  Boston.  Is  not 
this  method  of  developing  the  human  being,  perhaps,  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  whose  triumphs,  the  prophet  says,  “a  young  child 
shall  lead  ”  ?  Is  the  Christ-child  anything  but  cJuldhood  received  in 
the  name  of  Christ }  That  the  gracious  effect  of  the  reciprocal 
manners  of  the  children,  and  the  kindergartners  who  act  out  the 
method  of  Froebel,  is  felt  by  the  latter  as  well  as  by  the  former, 
was  observed  in  a  special  case.  It  was  that  of  a  kindergartener  of 
wretched  health  from  infancy,  and  who  had  had  a  life  of  great  trial 
for  self-support  as  a  teacher,  and  while  able  and  faithful  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  imbibed  from  one  of  the  best  normal  trainers,  was  of  so 
querulous  a  habit  of  mind  and  of  so  jealous  a  temper,  and  had  so 
little  imagination,  that  she  seemed  unable  to  conceive  that  sincerity 
of  character  might  consist  with  courteous  manners ;  and  that  a  deli¬ 
cate  timidity  of  temperament  was  not  necessarily  a  want  of  moral 
courage  and  integrity  ;  so  that  her  countenance  became  most  repellant, 
and  her  usual  conduct  toward  adults  unpardonably  belligerent ;  but 
when  looking  at  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  (and  only  then)  all 
this  ugliness  of  aspect  passed  away  from  her  countenance,  which  be¬ 
came  absolutely  sweet  and  benignant  as  she  exchanged  beaming 
looks  with  them  ! 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Froebel  was  new  and  original  in 
giving  the  religious  and  moral  development  of  children  the  leading 
place  in  his  theory  of  education  ?  and  again  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  was  not ;  that  the  theory  of  education  has  always  put  this  in 
the  front  rank.  But  that  in  which  Froebel  in  these  regards  is  new 
and  original  is  in  his  method  of  procedure,  in  that  he  proposed  that 
children  should  be  exercised  in  play  to  the  sound  of  music, — like 
riato,  who  said  that  unless  children  learned  the  power  and  charm  of 
law  in  beautiful  games  in  their  youth,  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
seek  to  obey  laws  in  more  serious  actions  when  they  grew  up.  Most 
popular  child’s  play  is  the  tradition  of  beautiful  games  and  symbolic 
dances  that  in  the  primeval  civilization  constituted  the  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  the  more  benignant  gods,  who  embodied  the  happiest  religious 
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instincts  of  the  nations  in  their  infancy.  But  despotic  governments, 
both  monarchical  and  ecclesiastical,  have,  even  in  Christendom,  so 
shadowed  religious  truth  with  cruel  dogmas  and  superstitions  that  the 
natural  religion  of  childhood  has  not  been  cherished,  and  false  im¬ 
pressions  of  God  have  been  conveyed  by  the  words  and  actions  of 
even  sincere  and  well-meaning  elders,  who,  instead  of  practically  fol¬ 
lowing  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  biro)niiig\\\.\.\c  children,  who  were 
received  as  embryo  Christs,*  genially  cherishing  their  communion 
with  God  and  helping  them  to  name  Him  ‘Heavenly  Father,’  have 
attempted  to  hide  their  own  —  may  we  not  say  actual  agtiosticism, 
by  expression  of  what  they  thought  they  ought  to  feel  rather  than 
what  they  were  feeling.  Even  in  the  best  cases  there  is  apt  to  be  the 
notion  that  we  are  to  teach  children  by  words  that  there  is  a  God, 
instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  He  is  present  to  their  hearts, 
and  teaching  them  to  thank  Him  for  the  life  and  joy  they  feel  within 
themselves,  which  can  only  come  from  His  presence,  and  which  is 
manifested  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  in  the  disproportion  of 
their  joyfulncss  and  love  to  the  occasions  that  seem  to  call  them 
forth,  and  even  in  the  bounding  upward  of  the  little  bodies  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  force  of  the  earth’s  gravity,  as  well  as  by 
the  power  of  their  childish  fancy  to  make  grotesque  combinations  of 
their  impressions  of  things,  by  means  of  words,  in  sovereign  reckless¬ 
ness  of  the  order  of  nature,  “  making  believe  ”  the  impossible,  as, — 

The  cow  jumping  over  the  moon, — 

The  little  dog  laugh, — 

The  dish  running  after  the  spoon. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  strictly  intellectual  part  of  Froebel’s 
method.  Even  the  most  pious  and  morally-beautiful  kindergartner, 
however  truly  she  may  love  children,  may  still  fall  far  short  of  what 
Froebel  proposed  a  kindergartner  should  do  for  them,  unless  she  has 
knowledge  herself  as  an  intuition,  as  it  were,  of  nature  and  its  laws, 
and  the  mind’s  relation  thereto,  ready  to  recur  at  a  moment’s  notice 
in  familiar  illustrations  (for  the  abstractions  of  natural  science  are 
not  to  be  taught  to  babes).  If  she  is  ignorant  in  this  respect  it  will 
even  impair  her  power  to  develop  the  children  religiously  and  morally. 
The  intrinsically  free  children  of  God  are  sent  into  inexorable  nature 
to  be  developed  into  self-conscious  individuality  by  the  action  upon  them 
of  necessary  laws,  and  the  reaction  of  their  free  will  consequent.  In 
order  to  do  the  intellectual  work  of  the  kindergarten,  the  kinder- 

*“Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  “  He  that  receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name 
receiveth  me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  me.” 
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gartner  must  herself  hav’e  a  trained  intellect,  and  this  she  gets  only 
in  the  training  school  inaugurated  by  Froebel,  where  she  makes  her¬ 
self  a  little  child  practically,  and  begins  to  play  with  things  as  chil¬ 
dren  do,  only  in  an  orderly  and  not  accidental  manner.  It  is  the 
order  oi  nature  which  forms  the  human  understanding.  “The  laws 
of  thought  correspond  to  the  laws  of  things,”  and  things  must  be 
presented,  therefore,  in  the  rhythms  of  nature ;  for  the  particulars  of 
nature  are  so  multitudinous  that  they  would, — instead  of  forming, — 
distract  the  human  understanding,  unless  classified. 

The  object-teaching  of  the  children  in  Froebel’s  kindergarten  be¬ 
gins  in  a  more  natural  manner  than  Pestalozzi  taught  it.  The  child 
is  led  to  produce  the  object  to  be  analyzed,  in  which  case  we  are 
sure  that  it  will  command  his  attention.  When  he  has  put  together 
his  blocks,  so  as  to  make  something  that  resembles,  to  his  fancy,  a 
chair,  a  house,  or  whatever,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  be  willing 
to  answer  questions  about  it,  and  to  dwell  with  interest  upon  the  way 
in  which  he  made  it,  even  though  it  was  dictated  at  first.  If  it  was 
dictated,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  knock  it  down  and  rebuild  it 
all  by  himself ;  and,  by  letting  him  tell  what  he  is  doing  or  has  done, 
analytically,  he  begins  to  put  the  outward  world  into  language,  which 
is  that  which  connects  the  outward  and  inward  reciprocally,  and 
makes  the  beginning  of  an  intellectual  world  to  him.  Talking  over 
objects  and  e.xpressing  them,  when  they  are  before  the  eyes,  will  not 
fatigue  his  mind,  and  will  insure  that  the  words  he  uses  have  con¬ 
tents  to  him, — i.  c.,  that  he  understands  them.  Froebel  has  taken  care 
so  to  shape  the  blocks  that  they  shall  be  the  simplest  elements  of 
form  and  embody  the  intuitions  of  every  sane  intelligence,  thus  lay¬ 
ing  the  certain  foundations  of  a  faith  in  truth.  This  degree  of 
mathematical  knowledge  the  teacher,  if  ignorant  of  it  before,  has 
learned  in  being  trained  to  Froebel’s  use  of  the  gifts  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  play. 

Fecause  He  is  love,  the  Heavenly  Father  does  not  throw  the  tender 
children  upon  the  rocks  of  necessity  unguarded.  He  gives  the  child 
a  loving  mother,  or  nurse,  to  cling  to,  whose  tender  caresses  combine 
the  sense  of  union  with  that  sense  of  otherness  of  being  which  makes 
love  possible  and  spontaneous,  that  self-emptying  impulse  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  recovering  the  first  sense  of  unity.  The  gentle  pressure  of 
a  tender  embrace  is  necessary,  that  the  child  may  not  lose  this  satis¬ 
fying  sense  of  unity  amid  the  multitude  of  impressions  made  on  the 
senses  ;  for  a  child,  at  first,  as  I'roebcl  says,  does  not  separate  himself 
from  that  which  he  touches,  tastes,  smells,  sees,  and  hears,  and  is  for 
some  time  without  the  active  perception  of  the  uot  me,  as  such.  In 
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analyzinj^,  in  his  explanatory  notes,  the  nursery  play,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  nations  and  ages,  Froebcl  shows  how  gradually  the  child 
makes  this  distinction  and  begins  to  get  that  consciousness  of  a 
separate  individuality  which  is  never  complete  till  he  stands  unsup¬ 
ported  and  can  run  alone,  which  does  not  take  place  in  the  human 
being  at  once,  as  it  does  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  The  smallest 
insects  are  endowed  at  birth  with  absolute  knowledge  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  scope  of  activity,  and  proceed  to  fullfil  them  as  unerringly 
as  the  magnetized  needle  turns  to  the  pole.  The  child,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  to  come  into  the  widest  relations  of  any  finite  being,  is 
born  utterly  ignorant  and  entirely  helpless,  and  would  die  in  an  hour 
unless  he  were  taken  care  of  by  those  around  him  !  Gifted  with  a 
sensibility  both  to  pains  and  pleasure,  and  with  a  force  of  will  im¬ 
measurable  and  which  eternities  shall  not  exhaust,  he  has  no  intelli¬ 
gence  to  guide  his  will  to  the  gratification  of  his  sensibility.  His  in¬ 
telligence  is  a  seed  awaiting  the  nurturing  help  of  the  intelligence  of 
others,  w’ho  call  it  forth  by  so  placing  the  child  in  relation  to  the 
forces  and  forms  of  nature  that  it  shall  not  be  wounded  or  distressed 
by  them,  but  receive  agreeable  impressions  which  excite  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  act  of  perception.  This  act  of  perception  develops  its  organ  to 
greater  and  greater  sensibility.  The  mother  or  nurse  is  guided  in 
her  tentative  action  upon  the  child  by  its  own  smiles  or  cries,  and 
consequently  even  in  the  process  of  the  child’s  coming  into  relation 
with  so  much  of  nature  as  is  contained  within  its  own  skin,  and  with 
the  forms,  colors,  sounds  immediately  in  contact  with  its  body,  it  is 
the  child  that  gives  the  initiative.  The  kindergartner  thus  gets  the 
first  principle  of  the  New  Education. 

The  second  principle  of  Froebel’s  method  is  simultaneously  re¬ 
quired,  which  is,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  divert  any  activity  of  a 
child  which  would  involve  pain  or  harm  by  presenting  a  motive  for 
an  analagous  activity  that  shall  be  salutary  instead  of  harmful,  and 
give  a  pleasant  instead  of  a  painful  experience.  The  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  which  interposes  a  mother  between  the  new-born  child  and  the 
hard  realities  of  material  nature,  to  shield  its  sensibility  from  too 
hard  reactions  of  that  nature,  will,  when  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
reflect  and  appreciate  her  kindness,  feed  the  heart  wdth  a  sense  of 
the  tenderness  of  God  ;  and  meanwhile  it  cherishes  that  grateful  love 
for  the  human  which,  by-and-by,  shall  flow  out  toward  the  Divine 
goodness.  Throughout  the  period  of  tender  infancy,  which  continues 
as  long  as  the  kindergarten  era  lasts,  it  should  be  a  principle  with 
the  kindergartner  to  embody  in  herself  the  Divine  tenderness  of 
Providence,  while  giving  the  child  the  initiative  in  his  action  upon 
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nature,  and  also  to  furnish  the  conditions  of  order  for  his  thinking. 

A  third  principle  that  the  kindergartener  must  observe  in  bringing 
the  child  into  a  realizing  sense  of  his  relation  to  nature  is,  to  let  him 
touch,  and,  as  soon  as  possible  handle,  the  elementary  forms.  It  is 
his  instinct  to  stretch  out  his  hands  to  whatever  he  sees  or  hears, 
and  whatever  he  grasps  he  endeavors  to  bring  to  his  mouth,  where 
the  sense  of  touch  at  first  became  taste,  and  is  seen  to  be  a  desire  to 
identify  himself  with  the  not  me,  restoring  that  feeling  of  unity  with 
all  things  sensed  or  perceived,  that  he  had  at  first ;  when,  to  borrow 
Mr.  Emerson’s  exquisite  expression  of  the  original  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness, — 


“  The  babe,  by  its  mother. 

Lies  bathed  in  joy; 

Glide  the  years  uncounted, — 
The  sun  is  its  toy ; 

Shines  the  peace  of  all  being 
Without  cloud  in  its  eyes, 
And  the  sum  of  the  70orlii 
In  soft  miniature  lies.” 


But  if  one  momentum  of  the  intellect  is  a  tyrannizing  sense  of 
unity,  the  opposite  momentum  is  variety.  The  intellect  cannot  be 
developed  without  observing  differences.  By  virtue  of  the  tyran¬ 
nizing  sense  of  unity,  analogies  are  perceived  at  once.  Ask  a  child 
what  anything  looks  like,  and  he  will  surprise  you  with  the  resem¬ 
blances  that  he  will  find  in  things  that  to  you  seem  different,  because 
your  cultivated  perception  of  differences  obscures  the  unity.  Ac¬ 
cepting  his  analogy,  ask  him  what  differences  he  sees  in  the  analogous 
things.^  and  then  he  will  open  his  eyes  ;  his  attention  will  be  roused, 
and  he  will  take  great  pleasure  in  the  activity  of  his  power  to  com¬ 
pare.  The  power  of  classification  is  a  corollary,  as  it  were,  of  the 
power  to  perceive  differences,  coexisting  with  the  sense  of  analogy, 
but  it  must  not  be  too  heavily  taxed  at  first.  The  human  providence 
of  the  kindergartner,  inspired  by  the  loving  Divine  Providence,  sees 
to  it  that  not  too  many  different  things  be  given  to  the  child  to  play 
with.  The  first  plaything  P'roehel  gives  is  a  ball,  the  most  simple  of 
forms.  He  would  have  it  red,  and  gradually  adds  balls  of  different 
colors  till  he  has  given  six, — three  of  them  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and 
three  of  them,  combinations  of  each  of  the  contrasts,  green,  purple, 
and  orange.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much  knowledge  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  child,  and  how  much  power  devcloi)ed  in  him,  by  means  of 
these  balls.  He  does  not  tire  of  them  as  long  as  he  is  in  kinder¬ 
garten,  and  indeed  the  ball  is  the  favorite  plaything  of  man.  P'roebel’s 
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second  gift  consists  of  three  forms, — two,  the  ball  and  cube,  being  in 
extreme  contrast,  and  one,  the  cylinder,  combining  the  contrasts  into 
one  form.  The  simplest  combinations  of  the  opposites  of  form  arouse 
without  fatiguing  the  power  of  analysis.  The  tendency  of  the  child 
in  using  them  is  to  make  another  form  differing  from  each  of  its  con¬ 
stituents.  This  construction  develops  the  creative  power,  which  in 
the  human  being  is  called  imagination,  and  it  springs  into  activity 
before  the  understanding  (which  appreciates  the  order  of  things  as 
we  find  them  in  nature)  has  grown  into  recognizable  existence.* 

Froebel  saw  that  the  effects  of  its  own  movements,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  its  own  activity,  were  the  most  interesting  objects  to  the 
child,  and  w’ould  attract  and  absorb  its  power  of  attention,  which  it 
is  so  often  impossible  for  another  to  command,  by  presenting  objects 
arbitrarily,  as  Pestalozzi  had  suggested,  though  ever  so  genially. 
Hence  he  inferred  that  preliminary  principle  of  education  which  dis¬ 
criminates  his  method  from  Pestalozzi’s.  Froebel  sets  a  child  to  do 
something  which  will  create  or  produce  an  object  for  his  own  obser¬ 
vation  and  analysis.  The  kindergarten  processes  begin,  therefore, 
with  freely  handling  “  the  gifts,”  which  are  an  orderly  series  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  embodying  the  child’s  fancies,  whether  original  or  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  kindergartner  in  words.  It  is  noteworthy  that  children 
do  not  wait,  and  are  often  impatient  of  the  suggestions  of  the  kinder¬ 
gartner,  whether  by  word  or  deed. 

Willing  and  imagining  precedes  knowing.  A  baby  about  tw’enty 
months  old  was  seated  upon  the  floor  with  a  quantity  of  blocks  four 
inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  and  one  inch  thick.  He  was  observed 
to  take  up  a  block  and  endeavor  to  stand  it,  slantwise,  on  one  edge 
of  its  end.  Of  course  it  fell  as  soon  as  he  let  it  go,  but  again  and 
again  he  tried  ;  and  it  was  pathetic  to  see  how  softly  he  would  set  it 
down,  and  how  he  would  throw  away  the  impracticable  block  and 
take  up  another  exactly  like  it,  and  try  to  do  the  same  thing,  —  of 
course,  in  vain  !  At  last  his  patience  gave  way,  and  he  dashed  the 
block  from  his  hand,  threw  himself  back,  screaming  and  throwing 
his  limbs  about  in  a  passion  of  disappointment  and  anger  ;  and  his 
mother  came  running  from  another  room  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
An  aunt,  who  had  been  watching  him  with  interest,  told  her,  “He 

*Madames  Marenholz-Kiilow  and  Middendorff  erected  a  monument  over  Froebel’s 
grave,  on  which  they  placed  this  second  gift,  —  the  cube,  cylinder,  and  Iiall,  —  which  is  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  all  form.  They  had  not  money  enough  to  have  it  made  of  any 
more  lasting  material  than  sand-stone,  but  at  the  present  time  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  a  monument  erected  of  the  same  design,  but  of  a  more  lasting  and  beautiful  material, 
and  all  friends  of  the  cause  in  all  countries  have  been  invited  by  the  committee  in  charge 
to  contribute  to  it. 
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was  trying  to  make  an  arch  with  two  blocks,  but  began  with  trying 
to  make  one  block  stand  aslant  first.”  The  child  had  stopped  crying 
on  seeing  his  mother,  in  faith  that  she  was  the  infinite  power  that 
could  accomplish  everything.  She  immediately  took  up  two  blocks 
and  made  the  arch  for  him.  The  child  laughed  with  satisfaction,  but 
at  once  knocked  it  down,  and  took  up  one  of  the  blocks  again  to  do 
as  before.  The  mother  intervened,  and  putting  a  block  into  each 
hand  of  the  child  took  his  hands  in  hers  and  helped  him  to  make  the 
arch,  at  which  he  again  shouted  with  delight ;  but  all  the  same,  he 
knocked  it  down  again.  He  wished  to  do  it  entirely  himself,  but  he 
had  not  observed  the  condition  of  success,  and  again  took  up  one 
block  and  tried  to  set  it  on  its  edge.  He  was  too  young  for  appre¬ 
ciation  of  conditions.  The  case  was  hopeless,  and  the  mother  took 
the  child  in  her  arms  and  away  from  the  too  hard  task  he  had  set 
himself,  and  diverted  him  to  something  more  within  the  scope  of  his 
intelligence.  This  was  true  kindergarten  art  on  her  part.  The  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  child  to  action  is  futile  unless  supported  and  guided  by 
knowledge,  and  the  kindergartner  is  to  supply  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  occasion.  She  therefore  dictates  to  the  child  how  to 
arrange  his  blocks  so  as  to  make  a  simple  form  resembling  a  chair, 
or  house,  for  instance.  She  then  proposes  that  he  should  put  the 
blocks  back  and  reproduce  the  cube  from  which  he  took  them,  and 
that  he  should  then  begin  again  and  do  it  all  by  himself,  which  is 
alone  satisfactory  to  him.  If  he  forgets  the  order  of  construction 
she  helps  him  by  a  hint,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he  will  begin 
over  and  over  again  until  he  can  do  it  by  himself.  The  interest  he 
takes  in  the  construction  makes  the  materials  interesting  to  him,  and 
the  next  time,  before  he  begins  to  work  with  his  blocks,  he  may  be 
induced  to  observe  whether  the  form  is  round,  or  has  flat  sides,  and 
whether  it  has  corners  and  edges.  This  analytic  observation  must  be 
repeated  day  after  day,  and  associated  with  words  by  his  naming  the 
things  and  their  relations,  so  that  the  words  when  repronounced 
shall  bring  up  the  image,  though  the  object  is  not  present  to  the 
senses.  The  number  of  these  corners,  sides,  and  edges,  since  num¬ 
ber  is  the  most  abstract  of  relations,  should  be  carefully  reserved 
for  later  consideration.  The  child  will  remember  spontaneously 
when  repeated  observations  have  sufficiently  impressed  them.  Memory 
is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  and  the  act  of  willing  to  remember  prevents 
recollection,  especially  if  associated  with  any  motive  of  conscience, 
as  we  remember  from  painful  e.xperiences  of  our  own.  Intellectual 
duties  are  too  heavy  to  be  imposed  upon  little  children :  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  must  be  all  play  to  their  consciousness.  Nothing 
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is  more  difficult  in  the  training  of  kindergartners  than  to  teach  them 
that  in  order  to  cherish  memory,  the  mind  must  be  left  to  its  own 
spontaneity.  The  conditions  of  memory  should  be  given  to  the 
child,  but  he  should  never  be  required  to  remember.  In  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  mind  \s, generated  by  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  it  is 
of  the  same  essence,  and  has,  in  germs  of  thought,  all  the  variety  of 
the  Universe ;  these  germs  are  to  be  vivified  by  being  touched  into 
life  when  the  things  are  presented  to  the  senses.  The  Italian  phi¬ 
losopher,  Gioberti,  postulated  that  the  souls  of  men  are  essentially 
active, — that  the  first  consciousness  is  intuition  of  God  (all  variety  in 
Unity.)  These  souls  are  put  to  sleep  in  nature,  and,  by  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  severalties  of  nature  upon  the  sensibility,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  intuition  is  gradually  waked  up,  point  by  point ;  and  as  these 
sensations  come  into  order  the  “sum  of  the  world  ”  will  rise  in  the 
memory.  Whenever  we  come  to  the  perception  of  a  law,  we  feel  as 
we  do  on  recovering  a  word  we  had  forgotten,  and  for  a  while  had  felt 
but  could  not  perceive.  The  art  of  the  educator  is  to  arrange  the 
conditions  for  the  child  to  observe  things  in  their  natural  order,  and 
what  Froebel’s  disciples  claim  for  him  is,  that  he  patiently  observed 
and  worked  out  an  order  of  intellectual  action  which  should  bring  all 
individuals  of  the  race  into  a  progressive  communion,  by  which  their 
various  experiences  might  enrich  each  and  all,  more  and  more 
forever. 

The  biographical  and  autobiographical  memoirs  of  Froebel  have 
been  collected  in  Dr.  Barnard’s  lately-published  volume  of  “  Kinder¬ 
garten  Papers.”  This,  and  Madame  Marenholtz-Bulow’s  “Reminis¬ 
cences  of  P'roebel,”  the  American  Froebel  Union  is  exerting  itself  to 
spread  broadcast  over  the  country  as  the  means  of  educating  kinder¬ 
gartners  for  all  its  children.  Froebel’s  account  of  his  own  develop¬ 
ment,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  supplemented  by  the 
various  memoirs  of  him  written  by  Langethal,  Lange,  Barop,  Mid- 
dendorff,  Diesterweg,  Benfry,  and  others,  make  a  moral  impression  of 
the  possibility  of  purely  disinterested  action  for  the  good  of  humanity 
presented  by  no  other  group  of  men  that  have  appeared  since  the 
first  apostles  of  Christ.  And  not  only  is  it  a  moral  education  of  the 
kindergartner  to  study  and  appreciate  it,  but  it  must  inevitably 
quicken  her  sense  of  the  duty  of  studying  “  the  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings  ”  with  reverent  humility,  before  she  shall  dare  to  use  her  own 
plectrum  upon  it,  seeing  that  these  harp-strings  are  heart-strings,  and 
that  discords  are  personal  agonies  of  pain  or  social  crimes.  The 
spirit  of  all  these  biographical  memoirs  is  as  unconscious  with  the 
humility  that  exalts  as  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  rebukes  the  proud 
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conservatisms  of  pedantry  as  truly  as  the  primitive  Christian  spirit 
rebuked  the  phariseeism  of  despotic  ecclesiasticism,  revealing  the 
fact  that  true  education,  as  Carlyle  says,  is  the  mysterious  communion 
of  the  e.xperience  of  age  with  the  innocence  of  infancy  in  mutual 
respect.  For  innocent  infancy  is  the  comple.x  of  all  spiritual  laws, 
to  be  inforced  by  the  elder  who  has  already  sufficiently  experimented 
to  be  able  to  lead  the  younger  to  “  walk  unscathed  amid  the  burning 
plough-shares  of  this  wicked  world,”  like  the  good  Queen  Emma  of 
the  mediaeval  tale.  The  American  nation  needs  this  lesson.  The 
free  conditions  in  which  the  coming  generations  are  placed  by  our 
institutions  produces  necessarily  such  a  rush  of  life  from  within  out¬ 
wards,  that  nothing  short  of  the  Holy  Spirit  itself,  as  it  breathes 
through  the  self-devoted  lover  of  his  kind,  can  cope  with  it,  and  dis¬ 
arm  it  of  its  rampant  egotism.  To  undertake  to  break  the  will  of 
young  America  is  to  endeavor  to  cast  out  devils  by  the  power  of 
Beelzebub,  and  so  far  as  it  is  attempted  makes  a  pandemonium  of 
schools.  The  success  of  the  liberally  Christian  kindergartners, 
trained  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  over  the  hoodlums  of  California, 
is  a  revelation  that  renews  the  Pentecostal  miracle  ;  for  it  is  trans¬ 
latable  at  sight  into  all  denominational  tongues.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  free  America,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  Protestants, — Quakers,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Swedp^nborgians,  Congregationalists  Orthodox  and  Unitarian,  Free- 
RcligigB<fls  so-called,  Associationists,  and  those  who  expressly  refuse 
to  formulate  their  religious  sentiments  in  creeds,  —  all  unite  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  Froebcl’s  method  is  God’s  method,  reconciling 
liberty  and  law  by  purifying  law  of  all  merely  Inimatt  willfulness,  and 
letting  all  issues  “  hang  upon  the  two  commandments.  Thou  shall 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  (joyfully!*)  and  all  thy  might 
(practically  !*)  and  all  thy  mind  (intelligently  .^),  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself  ”  (generously  —  observe  the  etymology  of  word  generous) 
“  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,”  said  Jesus  Christ,  “that  ye 
love  one  another  ”  ;  and  John,  the  theologian  par  excellence^  said, 
“If  ye  do  not  love  your  brother  whom  ye  have  seen,  how  shall  ye 
love  God  whom  ye  have  not  seen }  ” 

Beginning  a  joyous,  loving,  progressive,  productive  life  in  harmony 
with  the  growing  knowledge  of  “  the  beauteous  forms  of  things  ” 
and  their  correlations  in  nature, — this  is  the  method  of  P'roebel.  It 
was  worked  out  through  si.xty  years  of  experimenting  on  life  in  his 
own  person,  amidst  the  “contradictions  of  sinners,”  —  for  it  was  not 
until  1839  the  word  kindergarten  brought  out  fully,  in  his  own 
case,  its  actual  inception.  Ten  years  after,  as  the  Baroness  Maren- 
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holtz-Biilow  has  told  in  her  “  Reminiscences”  of  the  last  four  years  of 
Froebel’s  life,  he  found  in  her  (who  greatly  surpassed  him  in  the 
power  of  expression)  the  full  appreciation  of  his  method,  which  he 
had  despaired  of  finding  in  any  one  during  his  own  life-time,  though 
he  did  not  doubt  of  the  final  fructification  of  the  seed  he  was  sowing 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  class  of  kindergartners  he  was  then 
teaching.  The  Baroness  introduced  him  to  her  intimate  friends  of 
the  Ducal  family  of  Weimar,  and  to  Diesterweg,  among  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  at  Liebenstein.  Both  the  Duke  of  Weimar  and 
Diesterweg,  though  the  latter  was  previously  prejudiced  against  him, 
at  once,  and  independently  of  each  other,  pronounced  him  “a 
prophet”  ;  and  the  little  castle  of  Marienthal  was  offered  him  for  his 
training  school,  previously  gathered  in  a  farm-house.  In  1850, 
through  Diesterweg’s  influence  upon  Frau  Johanna  Goldschmidt,  he 
was  invited  to  lecture  to  parents  and  friends  of  education  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  where  he  established  several  kindergartens,  a  training  school 
for  kindergartners  and  one  for  nurses, — all  of  which  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  training  school  at  Marienthal  was  given  up  soon  after 
his  death,  on  Midsummer-day,  1852,  and  his  widow  moved  to  Ham¬ 
burg.  The  instinct  of  despotism,  alarmed  at  the  plan  of  educating 
the  human  being  to  self-activity  and  intelligent,  voluntary  obedience 
to  divine  law,  had,  just  before  Froebel’s  death,  forbidden  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  the  public  system  of  Prussia,  which,  however,  only  gave 
them  a  new  impetus  in  private  liberal  circles  ;  but  though  the  decree 
was  countermanded  within  the  decade,  they  have  never  become  a 
part  of  the  Prussian  system.  Nevertheless,  the  English  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia  insisted  upon  having  a  kindergartner  in  her  own 
little  family,  who,  having  afterward  married  one  of  the  high  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  king,  still  keeps  a  kindergarten  in  her  own  house  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Berlin  (Madame  Poesche).  There  is  at  present  no 
country  in  Europe,  excepting  Turkey,  without  its  kindergartens. 
The  individuality  of  some  remarkable  kindergartners,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Mrs.  Schroder  in  Berlin,  Madame  Salis-Schwabe  in 
Naples,  Madame  du  Portugall  in  Geneva,  Miss  Snell  in  Manchester, 
England,  and  Miss  Heinwart  in  London,  are  preeminent  as  faithful 
interpreters  of  Froebel’s  idea  and  experts  in  his  method. 

In  1867,  however,  a  convention  of  philosophers  was  summoned  in 
Prague  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  applying  philosophy  to  life, 
and  the  first  question  discussed  was  that  of  Education.  It  was  fifteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Froebel ;  and  a  proposition  was  made,  and 
affirmatively  voted,  to  form  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  results  of 
P'roebel’s  method  on  the  pupils  he  had  personally  taught,  or  who  had 
been  taught  by  disciples  in  his  spirit  and  on  his  method. 
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The  son  of  the  great  Fichte,  now  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Stuttgart,  was  made  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  reported  the 
next  year  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  The  report  was  triumphantly  in  favor  of  Froebel’s  methods, 
as  his  pupils  had  been  found  exceptionally  superior.  At  that  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  protracted  through  the  week,  the  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz-Biilow  was  invited  to  give  four  afternoons  to  the  exposition  of 
Froebel’s  Idea  and  Method,  which  it  was  known  she  had  introduced 
ten  years  before,  by  parlor-lecturing,  into  P" ranee,  Belgium,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  with  what  result  of  impressions  on  such  thinkers  as  the 
Abbe  Michaud,  Michelet,  Quinet,  the  Cardinal  Tours  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Paris),  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen  of  different 
schools  of  religion  and  politics,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Appendix 
to  her  volume  on  “  Work  in  its  Relations  to  Education  on  P'roebel’s 
Method,”  which  is  the  risum^  of  the  lectures  she  gave  in  her  mis¬ 
sionary  tour.* 

The  outcome  of  the  Baroness’s  lectures  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
together  with  Professor  P'ichte’s  favorable  report,  was  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  that  committee  into  a  general  union  for  the  propagation  of 
Froebel’s  method,  which  has  since  that  time  published  a  paper  called 
the  “Education  of  the  Present”  (Erziehung  der  Gegenwart),  and 
established  a  great  school  at  Dresden  for  the  education  of  kinder- 
gartners.  This  school  commenced  operations  in  1871.  Among  its 
many  professors  is  foremost  the  Baroness  herself.  If  report  says 
true,  the  average  pupils  of  that  school  are,  by  previous  education  and 
intellectual  gift,  far  inferior  to  the  class  of  minds  that  are  giving 
themselves  to  the  cause  in  America,  where  many  of  the  pupils  in 
training  are  of  fine  genius  and  high  culture,  and  possessed  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  truly  worthy  of  a  great  cause ;  for  the  occupation  of 
kindergartner  is  not  a  lucrative  one,  and  yet  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detach  any  one  from  it,  so  consonant  is  it  to  the  best  heart  of 
woman,  and  so  evidently  the  most  i)owerful  means  of  self-development 
and  refinement.  It  suggests  indeed  the  true  solution  of  the  woman 
question. 

We  have  not  time  in  this  article  to  follow  out  the  spread  of  kin¬ 
dergartens  in  Europe,  but  must  turn  to  America  for  a  short  statement 
of  what  has  been  attempted  here,  though  we  have,  in  the  space 
allowed  us,  not  room  enough  to  give  a  history  of  the  past  or  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  future  of  kindergartens  in  America,  where,  sooner  than 

*  Unfortunately  this  Appendix  was  left  out  of  the  American  translation.  It  is  full  of 
enthusiastic  expression  of  acceptance  of  Froebel’s  method  as  an  advance;  more  than 
that,  —  as  a  revolution  in  educational  art. 
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Froebel  predicted,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  in  harmony  of  spirit  and 
method  with  the  government,  whose  theory  has  first  exhibited  his¬ 
torically  the  possible  equipoise  of  Liberty  and  Law  as  the  factors  of 
a  progressive  life.  Not  that  either. in  our  national  life,  or  in  the 
education  of  our  children,  has  the  millenium  yet  been  realized.  The 
old  short-comings  and  errors  and  willful  wrong-doing  threaten  ruin 
to  both.  The  fall  and  consequent  curse  is  always  impending  over 
the  free  agent.  Progress  is  not  fatal,  but  a  perpetual  moral  creation. 
The  free-agency  of  man  is  only  one  with  the  creativeness  of  God 
when  right-doing  is  its  faithful  minister,  and  when  true  thinking  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  laws  that  should  govern  doing. 

But  we  have  in  the  United  States  some  kindergartens  as  e.xcellent, 
if  not  superior,  as  any  found  in  Europe.  And  if  we  have  not  the 
same  thistles  of  conservative  narrowness  of  institution  and  prejudice 
as  they  have  in  Europe,  to  choke  the  good  seed  sown  by  faithful  dis¬ 
ciples  of  P'roebel,  who  are  humble  enough  to  study  and  learn  with 
him  what  to  do,  and  never  to  do  they  knoxv  not  zvhat,  we  have  enemies 
here  also  to  sow  tares ;  presumptuous  self-conceit  that  disdains  to 
study  ;  passion  for  personal  gains  which  ruthlessly  turns  the  sacred 
vocation  of  teachers,  even  in  pulpits,  and  oftener  still  in  the  teacher’s 
chair,  into  a  mercantile  business.  We  will  not  speak  in  metaphors, 
but  relate  in  plain  English  the  circumstances  attending  the  inception 
of  the  first  kindergarten, — falsely  so-called, — in  the  United  State.s,  in 
i860,  which  was  a  mistake  involving  disastrous  consequences  that 
are  still  acting  to  discredit  the  truth  and  hinder  its  full  development 
and  power. 

As  long  ago  as  1854,  the  first  American  mention  of  kindergarten 
was  made  in  Dr.  Barnard’s  “American  Journal  of  Education,”  in 
which  he  .said  that  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  Department  of 
Education  at  the  World’s  F'air,  in  London,  was  the  exhibit  of  P'roebel’s 
material  for  playful  occupation  for  children,  explained  by  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Miss  Boelte. 

The  next  mention  was  in  the  “Christian  Examiner”  of  Boston,  in 
1859,  where  Miss  Parsons  and  Mrs.  Cheney  reviewed  Jacob’s  Manual, 
“  Le  Jardin  des  Enfans,”  together  with  its  preface  by  Madame 
Marenholtz-Bulow.  This  book  was  sent  to  America  by  Miss  Mac- 
daniel,  who  attended  the  Baroness’s  lectures  at  the  Louvre,  and  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  her,  and  practised,  according  to  her  directions, 
on  a  little  class  of  American  children  in  Paris,  whom  she  was  already 
teaching. 

That  same  year  a  concrete  exponent  of  the  new  system  was 
brought  to  Boston  by  her  parents  into  a  family  of  four  fine  children, 
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whose  father  had  a  theory  that  children  should  only  be  dealt  with  as 
irresponsible  beings  before  they  were  six  years  old,  at  which  age  he 
proposed  to  put  on  the  screws  of  discipline.  The  advent  of  this 
sweet  little  playfellow  had  the  effect  in  the  house  of  a  calm  coming 
upon  the  storm  of  young  life,  and  a  looker-on  said  to  the  mother 
(who  was  none  other  than  the  late  accomplished  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz) : 
“That  little  child  of  yours  is  a  miracle,  —  so  child-like  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  yet  so  wise  and  able,  attracting  and  ruling  the  children, 
who  seem  nothing  short  of  enchanted.”  “No  miracle,  but  only 
brought  up  in  a  kindergarten,”  said  Mrs.  Schurz.  “  A  kindergarten  ! 
what  is  that  ?  ”  “  A  garden  whose  plants  are  human.  Did  you  never 

hear  of  Froebel  ”  “  No  ;  who  is  he  ?  ”  “  A  greater  discoverer  in 

education  than  Pestalozzi.  He  came  to  Hamburg  in  1850,  invited  by 
Madame  Johanna  Goldschmidt  at  the  instigation  of  Diesterweg,  who 
announced  him  to  her  as  a  prophet.  He  opened  lectures  to  mothers, 
and  instructed  children’s  nurses  and  kindergartners  by  precept  and 
exemplification.  All  the  liberal  people  went  to  hear  and  see  him : 
among  others,  my  sister,  Madame  Rouge,  and  myself ;  and  I  was  so 
fascinated  I  kept  a  journal-report  of  what  he  said  to  mothers  and  did 
with  the  children.  He  was  greatly  delighted  with  my  journal,  and 
revised  it ;  for,  he  said,  it  expressed  better  than  his  own  books  did 
just  what  he  wanted  to  teach.”  Unfortunately  that  manuscript  was 
lost  in  the  post-office  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  where  it  had 
been  sent  as  a  loan  after  Froebel’s  death. 

Mrs.  Schurz  did  not  mention  to  her  interested  auditor  Froebel’s 
“Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder,”  published  in  1839,  when  the  kindergarten 
was  evolved  in  full  flower  from  his  mind,  but  said  she  would  send  her 
“Die  Menschen-Erziehung ”  (The  Education  of  Mankind)  ;  and  she 
subsequently  sent  her  the  Preface  of  that  book,  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  without  telling  her  that  it  was  not  the  whole  work.  Out  of  the 
perusal  of  this  pamphlet  (which  was  an  abstract  statement  of  Froebel’s 
idea  and  aims  concerning  the  earliest  stage  of  education),  together 
with  this  conversation,  and  glimpse  of  the  perfect  growth  of  a  child, 
grew  the  first  i)ractical  attempt  at  a  kindergarten  in  Boston,  in  i860. 
But  it  was  simply  no  kindergarten.  What  it  had  taken  P'roebel  fifty 
years  of  suffering  life  and  painful  experimenting  to  work  out  of 
abstract  first-principles,  amid  the  confusions  of  a  contradictory  past, 
was  not  divined  even  by  two  experienced  women,  who  had  made 
child-culture  their  own  life-work.  They  did  keep  an  infant-school, 
which  was  a  very  charming  affair  to  the  children  and  to  most  of  the 
parents,  though  such  a  labor  to  the  teachers  that  one  of  them  has 
never  recovered  her  bodily  health  from  the  incessant  strain  of  living 
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for  instead  of  with  the  children.  But  the  attempt  was  made  in  good 
faith  and  for  childhood’s  sake,  not  for  any  motive  of  ambition  or  gain  ; 
and  though  it  was  so  much  praised  and  admired  that  one  of  the 
teachers  was  beguiled  into  writing  and  printing  what  was  done,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  so  many  and  earnest  that  to  answer  them  in 
separate  letters  was  impossible ;  yet  the  expected  results  did  not 
appear.  The  children  being  taught  to  read,  and  plied  with  object- 
lessons  of  a  really  exhaustive  kind,  showed  the  precocity  that  Froebel 
deprecated  as  involving  future  intellectual  weakness  and  disorder, — 
(he  called  precocious  knowledge  the  forbidden  fruit), — while,  by  using 
the  “  gifts  ”  and  materials  of  occupation  mechanically  in  blind  imi¬ 
tation  as  mere  recreation,  and  the  movement  plays  for  physical  ex¬ 
ercise  only,  they  were  exhilarated  to  the  point  of  boisterousness,  and 
became  exacting  of  others  and  dependent.  Froebel’s  method  was 
omitted,  as  is  done  in  all  the  so-called  kindergartens  conducted  by 
those  who  have  never  mastered  the  art  and  science  by  means  of  a 
regular  study  of  Froebel,  in  a  personal  training. 

Because  of  their  disappointment,  and  with  the  suspicion  that  there 
was  something  they  did  not  know,  one  of  the  ladies  went  to  Europe 
in  1867  to  see  the  kindergartens  kept  by  those  whom  Froebel  had 
taught  and  trained.  The  first  hour  she  passed  in  the  large  charity 
kindergarten  of  the  Paulsenstift  in  Hamburg,  she  saw  that  her  school 
had  been  indeed  no  kindergarten ;  and  the  more  she  saw  of  the  best 
kindergartens  that  year,  the  more  she  felt  that  she  must  give  the  rest 
of  her  life  to  the  work  of  abolishing  the  mischief  she  had  done,  and 
of  spreading  the  true  thing  in  her  native  land.  For  the  popularity 
and  some  good  points  of  her  school,  together  with  her  book,  —  of 
which  the  publisher  who  owned  it  had  sold  4,000  copies,  —  had  mul¬ 
tiplied  imitations  more  or  less  happy  all  over  the  land.  The  most 
successful  of  these,  financially,  was  in  New  York,  and  professed  to 
be  an  American  improvement  upon  Froebel ;  but  it  substituted  the 
most  vicious  routine  and  memoritcr  exercises  invented  by  the  teacher, 
who  professed  to  found  her  school  on  the  unlucky  book,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  no  ground  whatever  for  these  substitutions.  This  pre¬ 
sumptuous  pretension  confronted  Mrs.  Matilda  Kriege,  when  she 
came  out  in  1867,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Baroness  Marcnholtz- 
Bulow,  to  open  the  first  training  school  for  kindergartncrs  in  America, 
in  connection  with  the  kindergarten  of  her  daughter  Alma,  who  had 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  Berlin.  In  vain  did  she  offer  to  train  Miss 
Coe  in  the  truth,  theoretically  and  practically.  She  replied  that  her 
school  was  a  financial  success,  while  the  true  thing  might  not  be 
popular.  It  was  evident  she  cared  nothing  for  the  improvement  of 
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education.  Despairing  of  starting  a  training  school  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Kriege  went  to  Boston,  in  1868,  and  immediately  the  above- 
mentioned  school  was  surrendered  into  her  hands,  to  be  made  a  real 
kindergarten  ;  and  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  with  many  obstacles, 
found  the  greatest  one  to  be  another  imitation,  long  since  estab¬ 
lished  there,  whose  teacher  insisted  on  retaining  the  name  of  kinder¬ 
garten  in  spite  of  remonstrance ;  and  the  results  in  her  pupils,  from 
the  upper  class  of  society,  discredited  the  Froebel  method  by  seeming 
to  be  the  fruit  of  it.  Still  the  truth  made  its  slow  and  sure  way,  and 
every  pupil  Miss  Alma  Kriege  did  have  long  enough  to  develop  be¬ 
came  an  argument  for  the  system,  and  made  converts  of  the  judicious. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Kriege  educated  in  her  training  school  many  ad¬ 
mirable  kindergartners,  who  have  done  good  work  at  personal  sacrifice. 
For,  in  order  to  do  good  work,  it  is  necessary  to  refuse  to  precipitate 
the  school  upon  the  kindergarten,  as  parents  are  often  disposed  to 
require,  and  remove  their  children  if  it  is  not  done.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  of  Misses  Garland  and  Weston,  which,  with  their  training 
school,  has  succeeded  and  continued  the  work  of  the  Krieges  in 
Boston,  has  in  the  last  ten  years  developed  into  connecting  class,  ad¬ 
vanced-class,  and  first-school  of  instruction  ;  and  from  their  training 
class  has  branched  Mrs.  Gardner’s  and  Miss  Symonds’s  of  Boston, 
Miss  Chapin’s  of  Indianapolis,  and  Mrs.  Ogden’s  of  Ohio  ;  and  from 
the  latter  Mrs.  Putnam’s  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Mackintosh’s  of  Mon¬ 
treal.  In  1872,  when  Mrs.  Kriege  visited  Europe  for  a  vacation. 
Miss  Maria  Boelte  came  to  New  York,  under  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances,  and  commenced  her  kindergarten  in  connection  with 
Miss  Haines’s  celebrated  ladies’  school  in  Gramercy  Park.  Subse¬ 
quently  she  married  Mr.  John  Kraus,  a  German,  and  graduate  of 
Diesterweg’s  normal  school,  who  had  been  in  the  country  many  years, 
and  in  1869  was  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  wrote  twenty-four  articles  in  the  “Army  and  Navy 
Gazette  ”  about  that  time,  in  which  he  spoke  of  I'roebel  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  interest  Mr.  Arnell,  M.C.  from  Tennessee,  who  wished 
to  establish  a  national  training  school  for  kindergartners  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  But  despairing  of  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus  have 
kept  their  independent  private  kindergarten,  Mr.  Kraus  taking  the 
advanced  class.  Their  quality  is  shown  in  their  continued  success 
in  every  way,  and  in  the  character  of  their  “  Practical  Guide  to  Kin¬ 
dergartners,”  which  Mr.  Steiger  is  publishing  serially.  In  the  first 
year  that  Miss  Boelte  was  in  New  York  she  trained  another  en¬ 
thusiastic  amateur.  Miss  Susan  Blow,  of  St.  Louis. 

We  have  no  time  to  give  in  detail  the  history  of  Miss  Blow’s  work 
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at  St.  Louis,  but  it  was  the  result  of  two  years  of  her  private  ex¬ 
perimenting  that  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  it  as  an  economical 
measure,  having,  by  observation,  found  that  to  give  children  two 
years  of  kindergartening  before  they  entered  the  primary  schools 
shortens  that  stage  of  instruction  so  much  that  it  adds  two  years  to 
the  grammar-school  term.  After  her  first  two  years  of  gratuitous 
work,  the  Board  began  with  paying  the  salaries  of  twelve  kinder- 
gartners  on  condition  that  Miss  Blow  would  select  them  from  those 
she  had  trained,  and  supervise  them,  as  they  were  wise  enough  to 
see  both  these  things  required  an  adept  and  expert.  In  the  course  of 
eight  years  the  number  of  kindergartens  in  St.  Louis  has  increased 
to  seventy-five.  All  the  while  Miss  Blow  has  kept  a  free  training 
school,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1876-77,  when  she  was  in 
Europe,  and  spent  the  winter  with  the  Baroness  Marcnholtz-Biilow  in 
Dresden.  Hundreds  of  ladies  have  received  her  diploma,  which  she 
has  never  given  except  on  examination  and  after  observation  of  their 
success  in  practice  ;  for  they  always  become  volunteer  assistants  in 
the  public  kindergartens  on  the  promise  of  keeping  up  their  studies 
meanwhile  and  attending  Miss  Blow’s  lectures  a  second  year.  These 
volunteer  assistants  diminish  the  cost  of  kindergartens.  It  has  been 
found  also  in  St.  Louis  that  to  assess  a  dollar  a  quarter,  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  expense  of  the  material,  on  all  those  who  feel  able  to  pay,  pro¬ 
cures  an  abundance,  supplying  gratuitously  all  who  arc  not  able  to 
pay,  since  it  makes  it  possible  to  buy  the  material  at  wholesale  prices. 

In  eight  years  a  great  interest  on  the  subject  of  kindergarten  has 
been  awakened  in  the  West  and  Northwest  States,  which  has  directly 
grown  out  of  Miss  Blow’s  successful  labors,  together  with  those  of 
Mr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  who,  as  long  ago  as  1867,  established  in  the 
German-American  school,  of  which  he  was  the  principal,  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  a  kindergarten  in  the  same  year  that  Miss  Alma  Kriege 
opened  hers  in  the  German-American  school  of  New  York  city.  He 
removed  in  1873  to  the  German-American  Academy  of  Milwaukee, 
where,  again,  Mrs.  Hailman  (who  had  made  two  visits  to  Europe, 
where  she  studied  the  system  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  also  in 
Germany),  assisted  him.  To  no  one  docs  the  cause  owe  more  than 
to  Mr.  Hailman,  whose  educational  work  led  up  to  it,  and  in  1870  he 
published  at  Cincinnati  his  “  Kindergarten  Culture,”  whose  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  gives  the  broadest  and  profoundest  view  of  the  final 
cause  of  kindergarten.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Hailman  on  the  progress 
of  kindergarten  culture  in  Wisconsin  is  quite  incalculable,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  public  authorities  have  decided  to  introduce  the  training 
into  their  normal  schools  with  the  purpose  of  making  public  kinder- 
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gartens  universal  in  the  State.  And  since  Mr.  Mailman’s  removal  to 
Detroit,  where  he  is  again  principal  of  a  German-American  school, 
he  and  his  wife  have  taught  a  free  training  class,  carefully  selecting 
from  the  applicants  those  whom  he  saw  to  have  a  vocation  for  the 
work,  and  consequently  many  free  kindergartens  have  been  opened 
there, — Mrs.  Mailman  being  as  great  an  expert  as  he  is  an  adept. 
As  he  has  been  elected  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  Michigan,  it  is 
e.xpectcd  that  State  will  soon  follow  the  example  of  Wisconsin.  In 
1877  he  founded  the  monthly  paper,  “New  Education,”  which  the 
the  next  year  swallowed  the  “  Kindergarten  Messenger,”  and  became 
the  organ  of  the  American  Froebcl  Union,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1878  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposing  the  enemy  who  was  so 
early  in  the  field  sowing  tares,  and  who  still  keeps  busily  at  work  to 
the  distress  of  those  who  sow  and  even  harvest  good  wheat.  We 
must  omit  even  the  mention  of  many  of  these  harvesters,  but  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  truly  magnificent  work  done  in  California,  as  it 
is  e.xhibited  in  the  report  of  the  three  years  work  of  Silver  Street 
Charity  Kindergarten,  and  the  two  reports  of  the  Jackson  Street  Kin¬ 
dergartens.  The  last  of  these  reports  contains  the  constitution  and 
doings  of  the  San  Francisco  Froebel  Society,  whose  subscribers 
volunteer  from  one  dollar  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  year  after  year, 
because  they  see  that  it  is  the  most  vital  public  interest.  There  also 
reappears  the  enemy  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  And  besides  the 
so-called  “American”  fraud,  there  are  the  unscrupulous  young  prophets 
of  the  truth,  who  run  before  they  are  sent,  and  so  propagate  a  poor 
kind  of  kindergarten.  Miss  Marwedel  and  Mrs.  Kraus  call  to  ac¬ 
count  the  American  b'roebel  Union,  because  it  “does not  forbid”  the 
newly-instructed  disciples  to  train  other  teachers.  But  in  America 
there  can  be  no  “head”  authority  but  conscience,  and  the  American 
Froebel  Union  can  do  nothing  but  essay  to  enlighten  that  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  standard  kindergarten  literature.  By  the  moral  influence 
of  the  names  of  its  life-members,  it  has  already  spread  far  and 
wide  the  important  impression  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  professed  kindergartners,  false  and  true.  The  policy  it  has 
settled  upon  is  to  get  as  many  annual  subscribers  as  possible  to  pay 
$2.50  a  year,  and  receive  in  return  the  monthly  paper,  edited  by  Mr. 
Mailman,  and  the  worth  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  standard  books,  to 
study  and  to  lend  to  their  neighbors,  in  order  to  form  a  sound 
public  opinion  ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  train  kindergartners  unless  the 
public  is  also  trained  to  appreciate  them. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  LARGE  and  influential  meeting  was  held  February  28  in  the  banqueting 
hall,  St.  James  Palace,  to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  establish  and  endow 
a  Royal  College  of  Music.  The  Prince  of  Wales  presided.  The  vast  as¬ 
semblage  included  most  of  the  high  officials  present  in  London,  among 
whom  was  United  States  Minister  Lowell.  In  rising,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
said : 

“  I  have  called  you  together  to-day,  the  representatives  of  the  counties  and  towns  in 
England,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  other  religious  and  educational  bodies,  dis¬ 
tinguished  colonists  now  resident  in  England,  and  the  rejiresentatives  t)f  foreign  powers,  to 
aid  me  in  the  promotion  of  a  national  object  by  obtaining  contributions  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Royal  College  of  Music.  Were  the  object  less  than  of  national  importance,  I 
should  not  have  troubled  you, — the  heads  of  social  life,  —  to  meet  me  here  to-day,  and  I 
should  not  myself  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  the  leader  and  organizer 
of  the  movement.  I  have  invited  to  meet  you  the  leading  musicians  and  i)ublishers  of 
music,  the  most  eminent  musical-instrument  makers,  the  most  influential  amateurs  and 
patrons  of  music,  and  I  trust  that  by  the  cooperation  and  union  of  these,  the  most  powerful 
elements  of  society,  we  may  succeed  in  establishing  a  Royal  College  of  Music  on  a  more 
extended  basis  than  any  existing  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom, — worthy  alike  of  this 
meeting  and  of  this  country,  for  whose  benefit  you  are  asked  to  give  your  time,  your 
money,  and  your  influence.  .  .  .  What  I  seek  to  create  is  an  institution  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  art  of  music  as  that  which  our  great  public  schools, — Eton  and  Winchester, 
for  example, — bear  to  general  education.  On  the  one  side  you  have  scholars  who  are  on 
the  foundation,  and  educated  by  means  of  endowments ;  on  the  other  side,  pupils  who  de¬ 
rive  no  direct  benefit  from  the  foundation.  Both  classes  of  pupils  follow  the  same  course 
of  study ;  their  teachers  are  the  same,  their  rewards  are  the  same.  They  differ  only  in 
the  fact  that  the  collegers  derive  aid  from  the  college,  while  those  who  are  not  on  the 
foundation  pay  for  the  whole  of  their  education.  I  lay  great  stress  on  this  combination  of 
the  two  systems  of  education, — that  by  endowment  and  that  by  payment.  Financially,  it 
enables  us  to  have  salaried  teachers  of  the  greatest  eminence,  who  will  give  so  much  of 
their  time  as  they  devote  to  teaching  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  at  the  college- 
But  more  than  all,  a  union  of  different  classes  in  a  common  and  elevating  pursuit  is  the 
best  mode  of  binding  in  one  tie  of  common  enthusiasm  the  different  grades  of  society, 
varying  alike  in  wealth  and  social  influence.  Each  has  much  to  learn  from  the  other,  and 
this  learning  is  best  acquired  in  an  institution  where  all  meet  on  common  ground  and  on 
a  footing  of  artistic  equality.  A  further  object,  and  one  most  material,  is  sought  to  be 
attained  by  including  in  our  college  persons  who  do  not  intend  to  make  music  their  pro¬ 
fession.  To  advance  music  as  an  art,  in  its  highest  aspects,  resort  must  be  had  to  those 
who  possess  the  best  opportunities  for  general  mental  culture.  The  most  highly  educated 
classes  are  those  who  have  the  greatest  power  of  disseminating  the  influence  of  art 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  the  sources  from  which  the  civilizing  stream  ])roceeds 
downwards,  and  penetrates  through  every  channel  of  our  complex  social  life.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  explain  the  details  of  the  scheme  for  which  I  ask  your  support,  beginning  with 
the  foundation,  as  being  that  branch  of  the  college  for  which  public  money  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  least  number  of  scholars  w'hich  would  be  worthy  to  constitute  a  foundation 
for  the  college  would  be  one  hundred.  Of  these,  fifty  should  have  their  education  free, 
and  fifty  should  be  maintained  as  well  as  educated.  These  scholars  will  be  selected  by 
open  competition  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  A  system  of  examination  will  be 
organized  by  which  every  town,  —  nay,  every  village,  —  in  the  kingdom  may  be  afforded  a 
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chance  of  participating  in  the  public  benefaction.  ...  I  wish  to  establish  an  institution 
having  a  wider  basis  and  a  more  extended  influence  than  any  existing  school  or  college  of 
music  in  this  country.  It  will  teach  music  of  the  highest  class ;  it  will  have  a  foundation 
for  the  education,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  the  free  maintenance,  of  scholars  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  by  merit  the  right  to  such  privileges.  But  it  will  do  more  than  this.  It  will  be 
to  England  what  the  Berlin  Conservatoire  is  to  Germany,  what  the  Paris  Conservatoire  is 
to  France,  or  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  to  Austria,  —  the  recognized  centre  and  head  of 
the  musical  world.  Why  is  it  that  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  have  national  styles  of 
music?  Why  is  it  that  England  has  no  music  recognized  as  national?  It  has  able  com¬ 
posers,  but  nothing  indicative  of  the  national  life  or  national  feeling.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  There  is  no  center  of  music  to  which  English  musicians  may  resort  with 
confidence,  and  thence  derive  instruction,  counsel,  and  inspiration.  ...  To  raise  the 
people,  you  must  purify  their  emotions  and  cultivate  their  imaginations.  To  satisfy  the 
natural  craving  for  excitement,  you  must  substitute  an  innocent  and  healthy  mode  of  acting 
on  the  passions  for  the  fierce  thirst  for  drink  and  eager  pursuit  of  other  unworthy  objects.” 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  closed  an  admirable  speech  with  the  following 
resolution : 

“  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Royal  College  of  Music  as 
a  national  institution,  and  undertakes  that  meetings  shall  be  called  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  utmost  exertions  used,  individually  and  collectively,  to  forward  the  movement  by 
obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for  founding  and  endowing  a  College  of  Music  for  the 
British  Empire.” 

This  motion  was  seconded  in  an  able  speech  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  The  Earl  of  Roseberry  supported  the  resolution,  as  also  did  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Stafford  Nonheote. 
The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  by 
private  subscription  an  endowment  fund  of  over  $1,000,000,  whose  income 
shall  realize  $60,000  annually. 


SOCIAL  STATISTICS  vs.  MORALS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Educators  have  hobbies,  and  encourage  people  in  other  ranks  of  life  to 
cherish  fatal  illusions.  This  condition  of  things  may  not  be  realized  by 
teachers,  but  it  is  a  grave  truth  still.  The  popular  cry'  is  that  teachers  are 
responsible  in  the  largest  proportion  for  the  morals  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  ;  teachers  join  in  the  clamor,  and  urge  no  remonstrance  against  this 
thrust  in  behalf  of  responsibility.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that 
the  teachers  in  some  States  of  the  United  States  number  about  6  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  frequently  less  than  that,  while  for 
the  entire  United  States  the  number  is  about  4  per  cent. ;  this  gives 
200,000  teachers  to  the  50,000,000  population.  This  body  of  teachers  is 
composed  largely  of  young  men  and  women  whose  influence  is  small  and 
circumscribed  at  the  very  best  estimate.  There  is  no  organization  to  unite 
the  members  of  this  body  to  promote  a  uniform  policy ;  hence  the  sum 
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total  of  moral  and  social  power  of  the  teachers,  which  can  be  centered  upon 
one  point  regarding  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  them,  is  next  to  zero. 
These  200,000  teachers  have  permissive  and  regulated  influence  over  the 
children  during  25  per  cent,  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  18  per  cent,  of  the 
hours  of  the  week,  and  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  hours  of  the  year,  allowing 
an  average  of  thirty  school-weeks  to  the  year.  The  direct  influence  of  the 
school  extends  over  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  or  from  five  years  of  age 
to  fifteen,  for  the  masses  of  the  children  who  constitute  but  a  fractional 
part  of  the  50,000,000  population.  This  period  is  that  in  which  the  child 
is  timid,  knowing  but  little,  if  anything,  of  his  personal  rights  and  powers, — 
neither  are  his  ambitions  or  passions  strong  with  him.  The  school  is  good, 
and  the  child  is  modest  and  obedient.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  the  boy  enters  the  life  of  the  world  ;  his  passions,  ambitions,  and 
powers  burst  upon  his  consciousness  and  inflame  his  heart  j  he  sees  the 
grasp  and  greed  of  the  miser,  witnesses  the  luxury  and  apparent  ease  that 
wealth  invites,  beholds  the  position  which  political  chicanery  attains,  reads 
in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  the  full-column  reports  of  the  sickening  de¬ 
tails  of  a  pugilistic  encounter,  and  the  condensed  notice  in  which  the  same 
great  daily  alludes  to  a  “gathering  of  prominent  educators  at  Washington, 
during  the  session  of  Congress,  in  order  to  influence  Congress  to  apportion 
more  money  to  the  useless  bureau  of  Education.”  The  boy  is  thus  nour¬ 
ished  upon  notions  of  scheming,  aggrandizement,  luxury,  and  the  toil  of 
business,  at  a  time  when  he  is  most  susceptible  to  be  influenced  perma¬ 
nently.  Of  experience  during  the  two  periods  of  life, — from  five  to  fifteen 
and  from  fifteen  upwards, — which  influences  the  person  more  ?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  this  question  :  the  influences  of  school-life  are  at  most 
but  drops  in  the  ocean  of  power,  influence,  and  circumstance  that  mold  the 
boy  into  a  man.  History  shows  that  the  schools  produce  only  that  which 
the  governing  authorities  of  society  put  originally  into  the  conception  of 
them.  Schools  are  not  institutions  which  generate  extraordinary  quantities 
of  social  and  moral  powers ;  they  are  mechanisms  through  which  adult  so¬ 
ciety  transmits  portions  of  social  forces  to  act  upon  childhood  ;  but,  like 
all  other  mechanisms,  a  portion  of  the  power  is  used  up  by  the  instrument 
which  transmits  it,  —  which  is  to  say  that  schools  are  not  as  strong  social 
forces  as  society  in  general.  In  witness  of  this  truth,  see  what  a  pother 
society  in  the  United  States  is  making  about  retaining  and  introducing  into 
schools  the  Bible,  industrial  education,  politics,  and  religious  schisms. 

The  foregoing  remarks  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  following  facts 
from  one  phase  of  sociology,  that  of  illegitimacy.  These  facts  constitute  a 
terrible  commentary  upon  the  theories  of  those  sentimentalists  who  pro¬ 
claim  from  the  house-tops  that  elementary'  schools  alone  are  the  sure  road 
to  the  elevation  of  society.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  United  .States  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  occupies  a  high  place  in  her  educational  system  and  in  her  schools, 
yet  her  social  statistics  show  that  the  births  of  illegitimate  children  in¬ 
creased  from  1,625  to  2,766  during  the  last  decade,  giving  1.5  such  birth  to 
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each  1,000  of  population.  This  ratio  of  illegitimacy  to  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  was  70  per  cent,  greater  in  1880  than  it  was  in  1870.  In  Austria, 
where  attendance  on  elementary  schools  is  obligator^',  the  ratio  of  birth  of 
illegitimate  children  is  124  to  1,000  inhabitants;  Denmark,  one  of  the 
countries  noted  for  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  shows  no  to  1,000; 
Sweden  shows  96  to  1,000  ;  in  Germany,  where  school  attendance  is  com¬ 
pulsory,  the  ratio  is  88  to  1,000  ;  in  France  it  is  73  to  1,000 ;  in  Italy  it  is 
66,  and  in  England  61  to  1,000  ;  while  in  Russia,  which  is  situated  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude  as  Sweden,  and  where  the  masses  are  in  dense  ignorance, 
ratio  is  only  30  to  1,000.  These  statistics  speak  as  exhortations  never  can 
the  relative  power  which  schools  and  society  in  general  exert  to  mold  the 
destinies  of  the  people  of  a  country.  If  society  wishes  to  mold  men  as 
well  as  children,  it  must  restore  the  conception  of  school  which  the 
Grecians  had  when  they  established  courses  of  study  that  covered  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  boy  and  man  until  he  reached  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
it  must  enlarge  the  conception  of  school  by  putting  more  motive  power  and 
life  into  it. 

The  most  that  can  be  expected  from  the  elementary  schools  is  that  chil¬ 
dren  shall  be  taught  to  that  degree  of  intelligence  by  which  they  may  dis¬ 
cern  good  and  evil  in  subsequent  years,  and  give  to  them  a  bias  for  virtue 
and  stability  of  character  for  good. 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  investigation  further  will  find  ample  ma¬ 
terials  afforded  by  the  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  men  by  the  training 
which  they  have  received  in  military  and  naval  schools,  and  the  record 
which  they  have  made  in  civil  and  official  life  for  integrity  to  their  duties. 


THE  LONDON  PEABODY  FUND 

Educators  in  the  United  States  are  familiar  with  the  great  work  which 
the  Peabody  Fund  is  accomplishing  to  educate  children  in  the  South.  But 
Mr.  Peabody’s  munificence  in  London  is  not  so  familiarly  known.  The 
trustees  of  this  fund  made  their  annual  report  recently.  Among  the  trus¬ 
tees  are  Lord  1  )erb\  (chairman).  United  States  Minister  Lowell,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.  The  report  for  1881  shows  that  the  net  gain  of  the 
year,  from  rents  and  interest,  has  been  u.  <)d.  The  sum  given  and 

bequeathed  by  ^lr.  Peabody  amounted  to  a  total  of  ;^5oo,ooo,  to  which  has 
been  added  money  received  for  rent  and  interest,  ;{^28o,448  4^.  9^/.,  making 
the  total  fund  on  the  31SI  of  December  last  /‘78o,448  4J.  9^/.  The  trustees 
have  borrowed  and  are  owing  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioner 
;{)62,833  (iS.  Zd.  The  expenditure  to  the  end  of  the  year  has  been 
0409^.7//.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  trustees  had  provided  for  the 
artisan  and  laboring  poor  of  London  6,160  rooms,  exclusive  of  bathrooms, 
laundries,  and  wash-houses.  These  rooms  coiiiprised  2,787  separate  dwell- 
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ings,  which  were  occupied  by  11,459  persons.  Four  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  new  dwellings  have  been  opened  by  the  trustees  during  the  past  year, 
and  for  these  there  have  been  upwards  of  3,000  applicants.  The  death- 
rate  in  the  Peabody  buildings  for  the  year  was  17.22  per  1,000,  which  is 
about  3.98  in  a  thousand  below  the  average  of  all  London  for  the  same 
period.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of  each  family  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  £x  3J.  ^Y^d.  The  average  rent  of  each 
dwelling  was  4J.  ^Yd.  per  week,  and  of  each  room  2s.  The  rents  in  all 
cases  include  the  free  use  of  water,  laundries,  sculleries,  and  bathrooms. 
In  order  to  remove  a  misapprehension,  which  they  suppose  is  maintained  in 
many  quarters,  that  the  benefits  of  the  fund  are  enjoyed  by  a  class  for 
which  they  were  not  originally  designed,  the  trustees  append  extracts  from 
Mr.  Peabody’s  letters  and  trust-deeds  to  show  that  he  fully  understood  and 
personally  sanctioned  the  two  leading  principles  on  which  his  fund  has  since 
its  origin  been  administered  :  First,  that  the  buildings  shall  be  occupied  by 
tenants  of  the  working  classes,  paying  a  reasonable  rent ;  secondly,  that 
the  income  thus  obtained  shall  be  applied  to  the  construction,  from  time  to 
time,  of  fresh  buildings  similar  to  those  already  existing,  so  that  that  the 
operation  of  the  fund  may  admit  of  indefinite,  though  gradual,  extension. 


THE  CLOTURE. 

Soon  after  the  coup  d'  etat  of  December,  1851,  when  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  was  practically  abolished  in  France,  the  clbturew^^  invented  to  gag 
whatever  still  remained  of  free  speech  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  where  public 
debate  had  been  already  prohibited  by  Napoleon.  The  object  of  iheclbture 
was  to  prevent  debate  by  the  opposition,  in  order  that  the  measures  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  be  examined,  but  voted  for  by  a  servile  Assembly. 
The  rule  of  the  clbture  was,  that  it  should  be  moved  for  in  writing,  signed 
by  five  members  ;  when  the  motion  was  put  by  the  chair  a  division  was  to 
be  taken  instantly,  unless  any  member  claimed  to  speak  against  the  clbture^ 
in  which  one  member  only  could  speak  on  this  motion.  The  vote  was 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  unless  a  ballot  was  demanded  in  writing  by  five 
members  ;  a  bare  majority  was  enough  to  order  the  clbture,  or  previous 
question.  This  once  carried,  all  debate  on  the  original  question  must  cease, 
and  ihe  adoption  of  it  put  to  vote.  By  means  of  this  rule  the  ministry 
could  stop  debate  at  any  moment;  oppression  was  the  essence  of  the 
measure. 

The  principle  of  the  clbture  involves  an  important  educational  force ;  its 
purpose  is  to  compel  obedience  to  authority  without  question,  examination, 
or  remonstrance.  Hence  it  tends  to  make  people  servile  ;  but  servility 
brought  by  tyranny  against  intelligent  beings  stirs  up  resistance  which  must 
prove  powerful  in  the  end.  The  position  which  England  took  with  the 
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Thirteen  Colonies  was  essentially  the  clbture  carried  to  its  worst  possible 
extreme, — that  is,  she  permitted  no  debate  by  colonists  because  she  per¬ 
mitted  no  one  to  enter  Parliament  from  them.  The  practice  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  caucus  has  come  to  be  little  else  than  a  spirit  of  the  French  clbture,  in 
many  places, — that  is,  it  is  a  form  of  the  worst  repression. 


FORMS  OF  POLITICAL  OATHS  OR  AFFIRMATIONS. 

Knglish  representatives  at  foreign  courts  have  transmitted  to  Parliament 
the  forms  of  oaths  that  are  required  of  members  of  the  national  councils. 
In  Austria  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  only  affirm  “  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  observance  of  the  constitutional  and  all 
other  laws,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties.”  The  Hungarian 
and  Croatin  Legislative  Assemblies  introduce  no  oath  or  affirmation.  The 
Belgian  representative  says,  “  1  swear  to  observe  the  Constitution.”  The 
Danish  member  of  the  Rigsdag  swears,  “  I  hereby  promise  and  swear  to 
maintain  the  Constitution,  so  help  me  God.”  Members  of  the  French 
Legislative  Assembly  take  no  oath  or  affirmation.  Members  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reichstag  take  no  oath  or  affirmation,  while  members  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  State  Parliaments  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  re¬ 
spective  rulers,  swearing  to  abide  by  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
States.  The  oath  is  given  in  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Spain  the  form  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  is  as  follows  :  One  of  the  secretaries  says  to  a 
new  member,  “  Do  you  swear  to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain  ?  Do  you  swear  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  legitimate  King  of 
Spain,  Don  Alfonso  XII.  ?  Do  you  swear  to  properly  and  faithfully  fulfill 
the  charge  intrusted  to  you  by  the  Nation,  ever  considering  its  welfare?” 
The  member  kneels,  and,  placing  his  hands  on  the  Gospel,  says,  “  I  do,” 
at  which  response  the  president  replies,  “Then  may  God  repay  you  ;  but  if 
you  fail,  may  He  claim 't  from  you.”  The  presiding  officer  of  each  House 
of  the  United  States  Congress  administers  the  oath  to  the  members,  by 
which  they  swear  to  support  the  Constitution. 


MISCELLANF O  US  NO TES. 

Mr.  F.  Treves,  of  the  London  Hospital,  recently  addressed  the  National 
Health  Society  on  the  subject  of  dress.  Among  the  j)oints  which  the  oc¬ 
casion  brouglit  out  are  the  following,  which  have  a  practical  educational 
value  :  Dress  is  to  the  body  what  language  is  to  thought,  and  the  love  of 
dress  is  as  true  an  instinct  as  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  The 
primary  objects  of  dress  arc  to  cover  the  body  and  maintain  an  equable 
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temperature.  The  neck,  arms,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  back  are 
often  left  bare,  while  a  mass  of  raiment,  sufficient  to  clothe  a  dozen  chil¬ 
dren,  is  accumulated  about  the  lower  extremities.  In  the  ordinary  dress  of 
women  little  regard  is  had  for  maintaining  an  equable  temperature.  The 
covering  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is  very  thin,  perhaps  that  of  the 
dress  only.  The  region  of  the  corset  is  reasonably  covered,  while  many 
layers  of  clothing  are  massed  about  the  hips.  Geographically  the  body 
may  be  divided  into  a  frigid,  a  temperate,  and  a  torrid  zone.  Tight-lacing 
may  be  considered,  first,  as  a  matter  of  beauty  ;  secondly,  as  a  matter  of 
sense  ;  and,  thirdly,  as  a  matter  of  health.  If  the  most  beautiful  female 
outline  is  that  of  a  young,  normal,  well-developed  woman,  then  a  narrow 
waist  is  hideous.  Children  have  normally  no  waist.  A  mother  can  do 
nothing  more  fatal  to  health  than  to  make  her  daughter  wear  stays  “  to  im¬ 
prove  her  figure.”  The  normal  waist  of  a  woman,  which  is  oval  in  section, 
has  a  circumference  of  28  inches  to  rg  inches  ;  the  “elegant”  waist,  which 
is  circular  in  section,  has  a  circumference  of  20  inches,  while  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  dressmakers’  lay-figures  varies  from  2 1  to  24  inches.  The  deformed 
foot  of  the  Chinese  lady,  the  flattened  heads,  perforated  nostrils,  and  dis¬ 
tended  lips  of  savage  tribes,  are  less  senseless  freaks  of  fashion,  for  they 
injure  but  one  part  of  the  body,  and  that  not  a  vital  part. 

At  the  Psychological  Section  of  the  Medical  Congress  at  Amsterdam, 
Dr.  Ball  gave  an  address  on  “  Mental  Medicine  throughout  the  Ages.” 
His  canons  for  pursuing  the  subject  of  medicine  are  equally  imperative  in 
pedagogy.  They  are :  Firstly,  respect  for  the  ancients.  It  is  only  by  ac¬ 
curately  estimating  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  that  their  efforts  and  the 
immense  services  they  have  rendered  us  are  appreciated.  Secondly,  the 
cultivation  of  clinical  observation.  In  every  age  there  have  been  great 
observers  who  have  studied  mental  disease,  and  have  left  imperishable  pict¬ 
ures  which  will  remain  eternally  true,  whilst  time  has  dealt  justly  with  the 
different  theories  which  have  in  turn  disputed  for  preeminence.  Strive  to 
observe  well  ;  before  everjthing  be  clinical  observers,  and  thus  be  the 
legitimate  successors  of  Esquirol  and  Pinel.  Lastly,  skepticism  ;  by  this  is 
not  meant  that  morbid  disposition  of  mind  which  makes  us  receive  with 
foolish  ridicule  all  new  ideas,  and  which  would  ultimately  become  more 
hurtful  to  the  true  interests  of  science  than  the  most  childish  credulity. 
By  skepticism  is  meant  that  negative  virtue  which  consists  in  never  accept¬ 
ing  a  fact  without  verifying  it,  an  idea  without  examining  it,  and  which 
teaches  us  never  to  yield  until  compelled  by  the  weight  of  proof.  Then, 
but  not  till  then,  we  yield,  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  not  succumbed 
to  the  allurements  of  the  imagination,  but  have  submitted  to  truth  alone. 
Through  subjection  to  such  discipline,  we  run  the  risk  of  never  marching 
at  the  head  of  our  age  ;  but  we  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  never  mourn¬ 
ing  over  those  hypotheses  whose  blossoming  is  so  rapid  and  whose  life  is 
so  ephemeral. 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  Education  three  great  names  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  the  dead  of  1882  :  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  poet, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  the  scientist,  of  Kent,  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  philosopher,  of  Concord,  Mass. 
Each  of  these  men  was  a  prince  in  his  own  department  of  letters,  science, 
and  philosophy,  and  each  has  made  an  indelible  record  on  the  thought  and 
history  of  the  world.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Longfellow’s 
writings  were  their  purity,  naturalness,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  men’s 
higher  spiritual  natures  and  conceptions.  Ever)'  line  of  the  great  poet  re¬ 
flected  his  own  deep  experiences  and  the  heart-sentiments  of  the  multitude 
of  men  and  women,  and  his  words  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
Mr.  Darwin  has,  by  patient  research,  developed  a  theory  whose  principles 
seemed  at  variance  with  revelation  as  well  as  the  previously  well-established 
theories  of  life-development.  Great  hostility  was  awakened,  and  he  and 
his  disciples  have  been  the  objects  of  the  severest  criticism  from  the 
scientific  and  the  theologic  world.  So  far,  however,  have  his  theories  and 
doctrines  come  to  be  recognized  as  credible  that  even  the  leaders  in  re¬ 
ligious  thought  in  England  and  .America  recognize  in  him  a  real  helper 
and  a  great  teacher  in  the  world  of  scientific  thought.  His  interment  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  evidence  of  his  estimate  by  the  great  thinkers  and 
leaders  in  England.  Mr.  Emerson  outranks  Carlyle  as  a  great  thinker  and 
writer.  He  was  profound,  but  not  voluminous  ;  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
a  practical  outlook  upon  human  life  constitute  the  chief  merits  of  his 
writings.  He  aimed  to  bring  men  to  study  for  themselves  the  problems  of 
existence,  and  he  freed  them,  as  he  did  himself,  from  the  fetters  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  prejudice.  He  taught  men  to  be  honest  with  themselves,  and 
set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Social  life,  the  church,  philosophy, 
politics,  and,  best  of  all,  the  lives  of  common  men  of  toil  and  trial,  have 
been  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  teacher. 

During  F'ebruary  and  March  a  very  important  educational  movement 
was  inaugurated  in  India.  An  Educational  Commission  was  organized  at 
Calcutta,  composed  of  (i)  the  highest  oflicers  of  the  education  department, 
(2)  the  missionary  bodies,  and  (3)  the  leading  natives ;  to  these  were  added 
Mr.  Harbour  of  the  financial  department,  and  Mr.  Hunter  of  the  supreme 
government.  Rules  of  procedure  for  transacting  business  were  adopted. 
General  questions  were  discussed,  first  by  a  general  committee,  which  in¬ 
cluded  representatives  of  all  the  classes  belonging  to  the  Commission,  to 
which  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  were  referred  for  final 
action.  Provincial  questions  were  first  referred  to  a  committee  of  official, 
native,  and  missionary  representative.s,  who  were  concerned  directly  in 
them.  The  Commission  sat  daily  three  days  of  the  week  as  a  Commission, 
and  three  days  a  week  in  its  various  and  numerous  committees.  The 
problem  to  be  considered  by  the  Commission  was  no  less  than  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  education  tor  India.  Only  2,000,000  children  are  at 
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school,  while  there  should  be  at  least  twice  that  number.  The  deliberations 
revealed  three  important  facts  :  (i)  That  the  missionaries  had  good  grounds 
for  their  complaints  and  for  their  memorials  against  the  system  of  State 
education,  as  it  prevails  throughout  a  large  part  of  India  ;  (2)  that  the 
education  department  has  fallen  away  in  some  provinces  from  the  principles 
established  for  it  in  1854,  in  that  it  has  diverted  the  public  funds  to  over¬ 
educate  the  few  at  the  under-education  of  the  many  ;  and  (3)  that  great 
divergencies  exist  in  various  provinces  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
department  and  the  scope  which  it  assigns  to  its  duties. 

The  Russo-Jewish  Committee  of  England  submitted,  March  i,  1882,  its 
official  report  of  investigations  made  of  the  treatment  which  Jews  receive 
in  Russia.  The  investigations  reveal  a  state  of  society  which  is  heart¬ 
rending  in  the  extreme  ;  there  are  persecutions  in  their  most  revolting 
form,  —  murders,  robberies,  arson,  outraging  women,  riot,  and  bloodshed. 
In  concluding  the  report  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  N.  M.  De  Roths¬ 
child,  says  :  “  The  sickening  details  here  given  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  dark  catalogue  of  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  lawless  rioters,  and  tacitly 
sanctioned  by  official  abettors.  The  full  history  of  these  brutal  persecutions 
will  never  be  written,  so  many  victims  being  dead,  and  so  many  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  being  unwilling,  or  not  daring,  to  disclose  the  terrible  truth.  The 
issue  may  be  put  thus :  The  evidence  adduced  by  the  Consuls  as  to  the  out¬ 
rages  is  for  the  most  part  negative  and  hearsay  evidence,  and  cannot  weigh 
against  the  positive  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  and  other  trustworthy  sources 
of  information.  The  Consuls  could  only  seek  the  information  from  Rus¬ 
sians  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Jews  on  the  other.  The  Russians  were 
the  culprits,  and  necessarily  denied  their  guilt;  the  Jews  were  the  victims 
and  dared  not  speak.  In  the  presence  of  this  conflicting  evidence,  let  the 
public  judge.” 

M.  Donkerslont  assigns  the  name  Katatomy  to  cases  of  disease  in 
which  the  chief  symptom  is  powerlessness  to  act,  arising  from  some  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  part  of  the  brain  which  presides  over  movement.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  disease  of  itself  as  a  complication  of  several.  It  is  suggested 
whether  the  phenomenon  of  children  being  unable  to  do  a  specific  act  in 
the  class-room,  as  sometimes  happens,  may  not  belong  to  this  class  of  dis¬ 
eases.  Instances  occur  where  a  child  appears  wholly  unable  to  see  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing,  as  a  letter  in  a  word  when  looking  directly  at  the  word ;  or  to 
make  a  given  mark  by  the  hand  when  the  line  is  before  the  pupil.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  Katatomy  may  be  mentioned  Claustrophobia,  or  fear  of  closed 
spaces,  called  by  the  French  delirc  du  toucher.  Persons  afflicted  with  this 
disease  suffer  great  mental  anguish  when  they  are  expected  to  touch  some¬ 
thing  which  they  deem  impure  or  unclean,  or  believe  themselves  locked,  up 
alone,  or  fancy  that  they  are  crowded  in  narrow  passages.  Instances  arise 
when  students  in  physiology  have  suffered  torture  because  they  were  obliged 
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to  witness  a  dissection  of  a  cat,  or  see  a  skeleton,  or  handle  a  bone  ;  some 
people  can  never  shake  hands  with  an  undertaker  except  with  gloves  on. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  March  2,  addressing  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege,  asserted,  in  uncompromising  terms,  that  temporal  power  is  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  his  spiritual  office.  The  general  questions  of 
State  which  are  involved  in  these  claims  of  the  Pope  are  important  to  edu¬ 
cators  ;  they  touch  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  civil  power  and 
independent  moral  power  ;  or  stated  otherwise,  to  what  social  and  moral 
purposes  should  the  State  apply  its  power  to  compel  the  people  to  adopt 
this  or  that  qualification,  as  a  condition  of  citizenship?  How  far  shall 
teachers  be  authorized  by  civil  power  to  enforce  certain  forms  of  conduct 
from  pupils  ?  The  celebrated  Bradlaugh  oath  case  is  in  reality  a  contest 
between  the  power  of  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral  power  of  man 
on  the  other.  The  Pope  wishes  civil  power  to  sustain  moral  and  religious 
propaganda,  while  Parliament  commands  moral  and  religious  beliefs  and 
forms  to  sustain  the  civil  power.  In  Rome  the  wail  arises  because  temporal 
power  is  wanting ;  in  London  there  is  wailing  because  the  religious  form 
is  wanting. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne  has  accepted  the  presidency  oj  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College.  His  views  of  college  government  will  meet  the 
approval  of  all  patriotic  citizens.  He  says :  “  1  can  never  again  become 
connected  with  an  institution  in  which  trustees  or  patrons  insist  that  young 
men  should  be  kept  to  be  reformed,  or  that  they  are  to  be  tolerated  in  row¬ 
dyism  and  lawlessness.  No  man  should  enter  college  until  he  is  old 
enough  to  know  what  he  goes  there  for,  and  he  should  not  be  kept  there  a 
single  day  after  he  forgets  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
is  educating  him,  or  fails  to  profit  by  the  advantages  given  him.  I  do  not 
believe  in  tolerating  or  ignoring  the  follies  or  vices  of  young  men.  I  have 
been  compelled  to  do  this  to  some  extent  in  the  past,  in  deference  to  cus¬ 
tom.  I  will  have  no  hand  in  tolerating  such  evils  in  time  to  come,  where- 
ever  my  lot  may  be  cast.  Order  and  quiet,  sacred  regard  for  every  penny 
of  property  and  all  the  rights  of  others  should  be  required  of  every  student 
of  every  college,  especially  of  one  belonging  to  the  State,  which  has  reform 
schools  in  other  places.” 

April  18,  1882,  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  proceeded 
to  elect  fellows.  The  statutes  of  the  University  permit  the  election  of 
thirty-two  men  to  fellowships,  which  continue  for  seven  years,  having  an 
annual  salary  of  $2000  each.  The  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
fellows  are  that  they  shall  give  their  services  in  teaching  students  of  the 
university  in  any  educational  institution  approved  by  the  Senate.  The 
fellows  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  to  conduct  without  fees  university 
examinations,  although  necessary  expenses  are  met  for  them.  The  subjects 
upon  which  candidates  for  fellowships  are  examined  are :  Classics  ;  English 
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language  and  literature,  and  general  modern  history,  and  Irish  history  and 
antiquities ;  modern  languages ;  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  natural  philosophy ;  chemistry ;  natural  sciences,  medicine,  sur- 
ger)’,  and  physiology. 

Experiments  in  Paris  and  in  London  have  demonstrated  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  propelling  street-cars  by  electricity.  A  number  of  Faure  accumu¬ 
lators  were  ranged  under  the  car ;  the  proper  machinery  w'as  adjusted  to 
drive  the  wheels.  The  accumulators  weighed  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  were 
charged  by  a  stationary  engine,  with  a  force  estimated  at  twenty-five  horse 
power,  which  would  run  the  car  over  half  a  day.  The  car  made  about  eight 
miles  an  hour  when  it  was  filled  with  passengers.  The  motion  can  be  re¬ 
versed  by  the  pilot.  The  chief  objection  appeared  to  be  the  noise  of  the 
machinery,  which  is  below  the  floor  of  the  car.  Improvements  are  expected 
to  remedy  this  defect.  The  promoters  are  sanguine  in  their  belief  that 
omnibuses  and  cabs  can  be  worked  by  electricity  at  no  distant  day. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  which  prohibited  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
workmen  for  twenty  years.  In  this  act  the  United  States  retrograded  in 
principles  of  patriotism,  for  to  entertain  a  moment  the  theory  that  100,000 
industrious  Chinese  laborers  will  contaminate  and  defile  50,000,000  popula¬ 
tion  is  absurd.  Dennis  Kearney  visited  the  East  a  year  or  two  ago,  saying 
that  the  “  Chinese  must  go  ”  ;  everybody  laughed  at  his  predictions,  but  in 
1882  Congress  comes  to  his  platform,  and  disgraces  the  American  people 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  besides  humiliating  them  in  their  own  estimation. 
But,  to  the  honor  of  the  nation.  President  Arthur  vetoed  the  bill. 

Congress  and  President  Arthur  have  enacted  an  anti-Mormon  law  which 
takes  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  of  L’tah  out  of  the  hands  of  polyg¬ 
amists,  and  puts  control  in  the  power  of  monogamists.  I’his  act  will  serve 
to  make  effective  the  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  against  this  stain 
on  the  Nation’s  honor.  This  law  will  be  the  schoolmaster  that  will  teach 
the  youth  of  Utah  the  difference  between  true  civilization  and  that  of  heath¬ 
endom.  It  demonstrates,  also,  that  the  influence  of  teachers  is  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  and  insignificant  element  of  power  in  a  community,  unless  the  civil 
authority  be  first  arrayed  against  the  evils  which  they  would  eradicate. 

A  REMARKABLE  phenomenon  occurred  recently  off  Saybrook,  with  Bart¬ 
lett’s  Reef  lightship,  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut.  The  vessel  was  lying 
still  on  a  perfectly  smooth  sea,  when  suddenly  an  area  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  was  lifted  out  of  the  depths  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  churned 
into  a  foam,  and  in  a  second  threw  the  lightship  on  her  beam-ends,  almost 
swamping  her.  The  phenomenon  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  appeared,  but 
the  billowy  roll  continued  for  a  long  lime  afterward.  Capt.  Edwards,  who 
was  on  board  at  the  time,  states  that  he  saw  a  similar  occurrence  about  the 
same  place  nearly  sixteen  years  ago. 
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Longfellow  died  March  24.  America’s  most  illustrious  poet  has  gone 
from  earth.  Longfellow  lives  deep  in  the  hearts  of  enlightened  people 
throughout  the  world  ;  his  refined  language  will  continue  to  mellow  the 
asperity  of  the  conflicts  of  life  in  ages  yet  to  come,  to  all  who  read  his  im¬ 
mortal  verse,  for  beautiful  words  and  harmonious  numbers  soften  the  heart 
of  those  who  become. familiar  with  them.  The  poet  will  be  remembered  by 
no  persons  with  greater  tenderness  than  by  teachers. 

The  Ilritish  Government  of  India  are  instituting  measures  of  great  edu¬ 
cational  importance  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  These  measures  are  to 
decentralize  governing  power  by  handing  more  of  it  over  to  local  boards 
for  self-government.  The  effect  of  these  acts  will  be  to  educate  the  people 
in  the  practice  of  government,  and  to  reduce  the  sum  total  of  State  ex¬ 
penses,  leaving  larger  amounts  ^o  be  expended  for  elenientary  schools. 

The  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  has  been 
in  existence  a  few  years,  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  It  occupied  eighteen 
centers,  where  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  past  year,  against  fourteen 
the  year  before.  The  Council  of  Managers  report  through  their  president, 
Mr.  Goschen,  M.P.,  that  the  teaching  itself  can  be  made  still  more  effective. 
There  are  sixty-eight  subscribing  members  of  the  Society  ;  during  the  past 
year  the  expenses  were  nearly  $2,500. 

January  26,  1839,  the  State  of  Texas,  set  apart  222,400  acres  of  land  to 
aid  in  establishing  and  endowing  the  University  of  Texas.  Governor 
Roberts  has  recommended,  recently,  to  the  Legislature  that  3,000,000  acres 
more  be  appropriated  to  assist  to  complete  the  original  plans  which  were 
adopted  by  the  management  for  the  State  institution. 

Professor  S.  II.  White  died  in  March  at  his  home  in  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Professor  White  was  an  educator  of  excellent  type  ;  he  was  a  warm  friend 
of  youth  ;  his  energy  and  wisdom  were  important  elements  that  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  He  was  a  genial 
gentleman,  impressing  all  whom  he  met  with  the  stability  and  dignity  of  his 
character. 

March  was  noted  this  year  on  the  Atlantic  for  the  immense  fields  of  ice 
which  interfered  with  the  passage  of  steamers.  The  Circassian  had  to 
steer  south  two  days  to  get  clear  of  icebergs,  and  the  St.  Germain  was  held 
fast  seventeen  hours  by  the  same  pack.  This  occurred  near  latitude  45°  N., 
longitude  47°  W. 

An  assassin  fired  a  revolver  at  Queen  Victoria,  March  2,  but  without 
harm  to  her.  All  governments  united  to  congratulate  Her  Majesty  upon 
her  escape.  People  of  the  United  States  will  never  forget  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  deep  sympathy  that  the  noble  Queen  of  England  show'ed  to  Mrs. 
Garfield  and  the  American  people  at  the  death  of  the  President. 
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Great  KurTAiN.  —  Etighvul.  —  In  the  twelve  years  since  the  passage  of 
Mr.  Foster’s  Education  Act,  England  has  freed  herself  from  the  charge  of 
not  providing  school  facilities  tor  the  masses  of  her  youth.  It  is  true  that 
the  incessant  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  population,  by  which  the 
towns  are  ever  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts,  will  always 
render  further  school-building  necessary.  Practically,  however,  the  school 
accommodations  are  so  complete  that,  if  children  grow  up  uneducated,  it 
wiM  not  be  from  neglect  in  this  particular.  The  irregular  attendance  of 
children  upon  the  scl  ools  is,  at  present,  the  source  of  greatest  concern  to 
the  department.  Corripulsion  has  been  applied  with  indifferent  results  in 
many  of  the  large  towns,  and  is  almost  a  failure  in  the  agricultural  parishes. 
In  some  places  the  magistrates  have  been  blamed  for  not  enforcing  the  pro¬ 
visions  ot  the  law  with  sufficient  vigor ;  the  law  itself  has  been  shown  to 
need  amendment ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  very  authorities  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  the  act  obeyed  have  neglected  or  evaded  their  obli¬ 
gation.  The  incapacity  or  unwallingness  of  local  authorities  to  administer 
the  compulsory  law  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  department  should 
take  the  matter  more  fully  under  its  own  control.  The  education  code  has 
been  the  subject  of  constant  and  sharp  criticism  ever  since  its  adoption. 
The  first  revised  code  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  “  as  the 
clever  device  of  a  clever  man,  which  leads  to  a  minimum  of  teaching.”  In 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Mr.  R.  Wormcll,  D.Sc.,  M..^., 
said  of  the  same  code  that  “  it  substituted  for  education  a  purely  mechanical 
drill.  The  higher  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  his  scholars  was  not 
recognized  by  the  code  as  part  of  the  teacher’s  duty’.  Ihe  regulations  of 
this  code  took  no  account  of  the  differences  in  the  habits  of  people  living 
in  different  localities,  of  the  migrations  of  certain  classes,  of  local  influ¬ 
ences,  of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  in  agricultural  districts,  or  in  the 
industrial  centers.”  “  The  defects  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  code  were  so  glaring, 
and,  in  many  respects,  it  was  so  opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
department  had  acted  for  twenty  years  that  the  Committee  of  C:ouncil  itself 
showed  some  sensitiveness  and  uneasiness  respecting  its  defects.  It  tried 
to  remedy  them  by  issuing  instructions  to  inspectors  that  were  in  harmony, 
it  is  true,  with  the  traditions  of  the  department,  but  were  entirely  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  spirit  of  the  code.”  In  short,  the  tendency  of  the  code,  as 
represented  by  its  opponents,  is  toward  that  which  is  formal,  mechanical, 
capable  of  exact  measurement  by  the  standards  ;  whereas  men,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  elementary  and  middle-class  education,  gave  the  de¬ 
partment  an  impetus  toward  that  which  is  philosophic,  and  which  pio- 
motes  general  intelligence.  The  disposition  which  has  been  manifested, 
from  time  to  time,  to  change  the  composition  of  the  School  Hoards,  and 
which  has  led  to  the  somewhat  misleading  statement  on  this  side  of  the 
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Atlantic;  that  school-inspection  by  University  men  has  failed  in  England,  is 
another  development  of  the  same  opposition  between  philosophic  and  ex¬ 
perimental  methods  of  procedure.  It  seems  to  be  a  short-sighted  policy 
that  would  deprive  so  important  a  public  interest  as  that  of  education  of 
the  service  of  either  order  of  minds.  'I’he  bitterness  of  a  similar  contro¬ 
versy  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  we  shall  soon  find  a  means  of  combining  both  influences  in  one 
school  system.  The  new  revised  code,  which  is  largely  Mr.  Mundella’s 
work,  is  regarded,  in  some  quarters,  as  a  great  improvement  upon  Mr. 
Lowe’s.  It  is  more  in  conformity  with  rational  principles  and  improved 
methods  of  instruction.  The  “  London  Times  ”  says  :  “The  new  code  has 
the  merit  of  being  more  simple,  more  distinct,  and  more  carefully  thought 
ought  out  than  its  predecessors  have  been.”  One  of  the  most  important 
changes  is  that  which  makes  the  average  attendance  of  the  year  the  basis 
of  ilie  grant  to  a  school.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  grant  is  to  be  assigned 
to  special  merit,  so  that  intelligent  teaching  and  proper  classification  will 
be  encouraged.  I'he  scheme  of  science-teaching  is  made  continuous,  and 
the  course  in  arithmetic  is  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
the  new  code  leaves  the  teacher  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  inspectors,  who 
are,  oftentimes,  quite  incompetent  for  the  duties  of  their  office.  “  The  School 
Master,”  in  commenting  upon  this  feature,  suggests  that  the  remedy  will  be 
found  in  “combination  on  the  part  of  all  w'hose  interests  are  affected 
Against  the  united  teachers  of  any  district,  aided  or  not  by  friendly  mana¬ 
gers,  any  inspector  can  soon  be  made  powerless  for  evil.”  It  is  proposed 
to  throw  open  the  masterships  in  elementary  schools  to  graduates  of  uni¬ 
versities,  whereas,  at  present,  the  teaching  in  elementary  schools  is  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  educated  therein.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  has  decided  upon  taking  steps  for  instituting  an  examination  for 
teachers.  The  new  subject  is  to  bear  the  title  of  “  The  Art,  Theory,  and 
History  of  Teaching.”  The  examination  will  consist  of  the  four  following 
divisions:  i.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  their  relation  to  the  work  of 
Teaching.  2.  Method  in  Teaching  and  School  Management.  3.  History 
of  Education.  4.  Practical  Skill  in  Teaching.  The  names  of  passed  can¬ 
didates  will  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a  “Teacher’s  Diploma” 
will  be  awarded  each.  For  many  years  the  College  of  Preceptors  has 
urged  upon  the  Universities  the  duty  of  adding  this  important  subject  to 
their  courses  of  instruction  and  examination.  The  two  Scotch  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  were  the  first  to  respond,  Cambridge  came 
next,  and  now  London  has  followed.  “  The  Educational  Times,”  in  an 
editorial,  says:  “There  is  still  one  thing  wanting,  —  it  is  a  Degree  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  profession  will  never  take  its  right  stand  before  the  public 
until  it  is  provided  with  a  Degree  like  that  of  Medicine,  Law,  Divinity,  and 
Science.”  The  issue  of  the  new  code  has  been  followed  by  the  annual 
statistical  returns  of  the  Education  Department.  The  educational  results, 
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as  measured  by  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the  elementary  subjects,  and 
the  rate  of  the  grant  per  head,  surpass  those  reported  for  1880. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  —  Measures  are  being  taken  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 
The  London  School  Board  has  organized  cookery  classes  in  eighteen  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  The  total  number  of  girls  receiving  instruction  in  cookery 
in  the  Board  schools  for  the  half-year  ending  September,  1881,  was  4,250. 
The  work  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  Board  has  consigned  it  to 
a  special  superintendent.  The  new  code  contains  a  schedule  of  needle¬ 
work  for  all  the  standards.  The  branch  is  made  obligatory  in  the  girls’ 
departments,  and  a  grant  is  allowed  where  the  same  instruction  is  given 
to  boys. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
for  the  advancement  of  technical  education  shows  that  the  work  of  tlie 
Institute,  for  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  has  been  very  effective.  The 
schools  in  London  belonging  to  the  Institute  report  increasing  attendance, 
and  it  appears  that  a  system  of  technical  schools  will  soon  be  spread  over 
the  entire  county.  During  the  past  session  551  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
evening  classes  of  technical  physics  have  been  sold.  In  1881,  1,563  can¬ 
didates  were  examined  in  1 15  counties.  Of  this  number  895  passed, — 66 
in  two  subjects.  The  numbers  are  nearly  double  those  reported  for  1880. 
The  examinations  give  evidence  of  increased  stringency,  both  for  students 
and  those  who  aim  at  being  technical  teachers.  The  Institutes’  certificates 
are  intended  to  be  regarded  as  diplomas  of  efficienc}’,  and  are  awarded  only 
to  those  who  give  evidence  of  possessing  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  examinations.  The  City  Guilds 
have  been  specially  urged  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  Institute.  Their  national  pride  is  appealed  to  by  the  statement  that, 
as  compared  with  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  those 
of  the  Institute  are  a  mere  pittance.  Simultaneous  with  the  proposed  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  central  institution  at  South  Kensington,  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London,  for  the  promotion  of  technical  education,  is  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  a  Technical  University  at  Dublin.  Funds  for  the  endowment  of 
the  university  are  more  than  supplied  by  the  enormous  surplus  arising  from 
the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  plan  of  the  association  con¬ 
templates  in  its  entirety:  (i)  Primary  Industrial  Schools;  (2)  Technical 
Schools,  —  /.  e.,  practically  working  schools,  in  which  earning  and  learning 
shall  go  hand  in  hand  ;  (3)  Normal  Industrial  and  Technical  Colleges  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  Primary  Industrial  and  Technical  Schools; 
(4)  A  Technical  University  in  Dublin. 


Scotland.  —  Professor  Laurie’s  inaugural  lecture  before  the  education 
class  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  upon  “  The  IMucational  Wants  of 
Scotland.”  With  reference  to  the  reform  of  universities  he  said:  “The 
ideas  which  governed  all  attempts  at  the  reform  of  universities  were  ( i)  that 
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they  should  cease  to  be  secondary  schools,  —  work  of  secondary  schools 
being  done  elsewhere, — for  this,  entrance  examinations  were  indispensable ; 
(2)  that  they  should  be  great  schools  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
the  fostering  of  scientific  germs  ;  (3)  that  they  should  complete  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  next  educational  want  of  Scot¬ 
land,  that  pressed  for  attention,  was  that  of  high  schools.”  Upon  the 
question  of  school  inspection,  he  said  that  the  great  object  ought  to  be  to 
make  the  intelligence,  the  tone,  the  morality  of  schools  form  the  basis  of 
inspectional  judgment ;  other  things  to  be  regarded  as  subsidiary.  He 
argued  that  school  inspectors  should  have  training  for  their  work,  and  that 
some  protection  should  be  devised  for  the  tenure  of  teachers. 

France.  —  No  measures  occasion  more  animated  debate  in  the  French 
Parliament  than  education  bills,  and  as  the  discussions  are  reported  with  a 
precision  and  spirit  peculiar  to  French  journalism,  the  subject  is  invested 
with  the  fascination  that  attaches  to  the  higher  problems  of  life.  The 
Primary  Education  Pill  has  at  length  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  sent 
back  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Each  clause  was  prolific  in  amend¬ 
ments,  leading  to  prolonged  discussion  :  the  first  clause  was  passed  March 
13  ;  the  eighteenth  and  last  was  not  reached  until  March  23.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  follows :  primary  instruction  is  made 
obligatory  for  all  children  between  six  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  it  may 
be  given  in  public  or  private  schools,  or  at  home.  Industrial  training  ap¬ 
propriate  to  local  wants  and  resources  is  made  obligatory  in  the  advanced 
primary  schools,  but  the  proposal  to  provide  for  girls  being  taught  cooking 
was  not  pressed.  Religious  instruction  is  forbidden  in  the  schools,  but 
may  be  given  to  children  whose  parents  desire  it,  by  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  in  other  than  school-buildings,  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays. 
The  latter  has  been  made  a  holiday  to  give  larger  opportunity  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  which  so  many  families  desire.  Clause  14  of  the  bill  im¬ 
poses  penalties  on  parents,  giving  their  children  no  education.  Teachers 
must  be  French  citizens,  must  have  secured  certificates  of  capacity,  and 
must  not  belong  to  any  religious  order,  institute,  etc.,  or  to  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession.  The  minimum  salary  of  primary  school-teachers  is  1,000  francs  ; 
the  maximum,  2,200  francs ;  the  salaries  are  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 
Instruction  is  gratuitous  in  infant  schools,  primary  schools  proper,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  primary  schools,  and  also  in  the  normal  schools.  The  phrase, 
“moral  and  civic  instruction,”  embodied  in  the  first  clause  of  the  new  bill, 
caused  prolonged  discussion,  but  was  finally  retained.  It  is  purposed  to 
teach  an  outline  of  the  Constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prepare  boys  for 
electoral  duties.  The  salles  d'asile  (infant  schools)  are  especially  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  working  people  whose  occupations  call  them  away  from  home 
during  the  day.  Children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age  are  admitted. 
The  schools  are  in  charge  of  women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  must 
be  properly  certificated.  If  the  schools  are  annexed  to  normal  schools  the 
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teachers  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  hav’e  passed  five  years  in 
public  or  free  schools.  Assistants  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
general  inspectors,  who  belong  to  the  committees  in  regard  to  primary  in¬ 
struction,  must  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  had  five  years’ 
service  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  must  have  gained  certain  certifi¬ 
cates.  A  departmental  inspector  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  have  had 
three  years’  service  in  public  education,  and  have  received  his  certificate. 
The  instruction  and  training  in  these  schools  is  directly  preparatory  to  the 
primary  course.  The  programme  includes  manual  exercises,  gymnastic 
movements,  object-lessons,  elementary  drawing,  moral  teaching,  elements 
of  natural-history,  and  geography. 

Primary  Schools. — The  French  Parliament  has  manifested  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  development  and  conduct  of  the  primary  schools.  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  budget  of  1883,  unusual  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
complete  and  accurate  returns  from  all  the  schools  of  this  grade.  Sec¬ 
ondary  instruction  in  F'rance  is  thoroughly  organized.  It  comprehends  an 
elementary  course  of  three  years,  a  middle  course  of  three  years,  and  a 
higher  course  of  two  years.  An  examination  is  required  for  admission  to 
each  class.  The  degree  of  “Bachelor  of  Special  Secondary  Instruction,’’ 
has  been  instituted.  This  is  intended  to  replace  the  diploma,  at  close  of 
studies  specified  by  law  of  1865.  The  limit  of  age  for  this  degree  is  the 
same  as  for  B.  S.  Manual  labor  has  been  introduced  in  the  ecolcs  covi- 
munalcs,  at  Paris,  so  that,  on  leaving  the  schools,  a  short  apprenticeship 
will  make  good  workmen  of  the  boys.  In  the  girls’  school  of  ^'Pue  liolct” 
domestic  economy,  sewing,  cooking,  cleansing  stuffs  and  furniture  have 
been  introduced  with  such  excellent  results  that  the  municipal  authorities 
intend  to  introduce  similar  branches  in  other  schools  for  girls. 

Belgium.  —  Education  Puds^ct  for  18S2.  —  The  budget  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  for  1S82  amounts  to  20,400,913  francs, — an  increase  of 
1,601,541  francs  over  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
An  article  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  at  the  session  of 
1879-80,  provides  that  there  shall  be  three  Royal  Athenaeums  in  Ilainaut, 
and  two,  at  least,  in  each  of  the  other  provinces.  The  course  of  study  in 
these  covers  seven  years  ;  viz..  Preparatory  course,  two  years  ;  Classical, 
five  years  ;  Professional,  five  years  ;  a  sixth  year  in  the  classics  is  permitted. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  must  be  at  least  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  must  pass  the  entrance-examination.  The  number  of  secondary  or 
middle-class  schools,  as  they  are  called,  for  boys,  under  State  patronage 
shall  be  at  least  one  hundred ;  for  girls,  at  least  fifty.  Normal,  pedagog¬ 
ical  instruction  has  been  instituted  to  instruct  those  desiring  to  hold  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  or  regent  of  the  middle-class  schools  for  girls.  These  mid¬ 
dle-class  schools  have  a  three  years  course  ;  children  may  be  admitted  to 
the  preparatory  section  at  six  years  of  age,  and  to  the  third  class  at  eleven 
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years.  By  act  of  June  8,  1881,  primary  instruction  was  made  free  in  the 
provinces  of  Waton  and  Zuidschok. 

University  of  Ghent. — By  otficial  act  of  May  16,  1881,  the  Normal  Scien¬ 
tific  School  annexed  to  the  University  of  Ghent  is  to  include  three  sections  : 
viz.,  for  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  commercial  sciences.  The  first 
two  courses  require  three  years ;  the  last,  two  years.  Applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission  must  be  between  eighteen  and  twenty  three  years  of  age,  and  must 
pass  the  entrance-examination. 


Germany  and  Prussia. — The  Prussian  Government  has  presented  to 
the  Herrenhaus  a  project  modifying  the  law  of  March,  27,  1872,  con¬ 
cerning  pensions.  The  law  applies  to  teachers  the  same  as  to  other 
officers,  whether  of  the  civil  or  judicial  order.  Under  the  present  law  a 
public  officer  may  retire,  after  ten  years  of  service,  with  a  pension  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  his  salary.  Each  year’s  additional  service  augments  the  pen¬ 
sion  by  one-eightieth  of  the  salary  until  the  maximum  is  reached,  which 
equals  three-fourths  of  the  salary.  This  requires  fifty  years’  service.  Under 
the  proposed  law  a  pension  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  salary  is  allowed 
at  the  end  of  ten  years’  service,  but  each  subsequent  year  increases  the 
allowance  by  one-sixtieth  of  the  salary,  so  that  the  maximum  is  reached  at 
the  end  of  forty  years’  service.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  education  in  Prussia  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  latest  statistics  on  education  in  the  Empire  were 
published  in  1871. 


Saxony.  —  Erom  the  report  of  the  primary  public  schools  in  Saxony  for 
1880  it  appears  that  there  were  engaged  in  the  service  205  directors,  4,325 
masters,  and  84  mistresses,  definitely  appointed  ;  and  1,124  masters,  and 
59  mistresses,  provisionally  appointed.  To  these  must  be  added  72  special 
masters,  and  1,535  mistresses  of  needle-work.  Private  schools  employed 
244  masters,  and  233  mistresses  ;  to  which  number  should  be  added  145 
teachers  belonging  to  the  public  schools^  but  also  giving  lessons  in  private 
schools,  and  58  mistresses  of  needle-work  ;  30  preceptors  and  94  gov¬ 
ernesses  were  employed  in  families.  The  total  expense  for  the  public 
primary  schools  was  14,300,274  marks  ;  of  this  sum  206,145  marks  went  to 
institutions  for  deaf-mutes.  There  were  504  masters  and  mistresses  on  the 
pension-roll,  whose  pensions  formed  a  total  of  578,463  marks. 

WuRTEMBERG.  —  During  the  winter  of  1880-81,  Wurtemberg  maintained 
536  evening  schools,  and  150  special  schools  of  a  different  order.  The 
former  were  attended  by  12,385  scholars,  the  latter  by  5,428.  The  expenses 
of  the  evening  schools  amounted  to  52,000  marks.  The  proposition  made 
to  the  communes,  the  previous  year,  to  continue  the  special  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  by  substituting  Sabbath  schools  for  evening  schools,  was 
generally  adopted. 
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SCIENCE. 

Statistics  of  the  sun  from  Professor  Young’s  recent  work  :  Mean  distance 
from  the  earth,  92,885,000  miles, — 149,480,000  kilometers  ;  linear  diameter, 
866,400  miles, — 1,394,300  kilometers  ;  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  that  of  the 
earth,  109.3;  volume,  1,305,000;  mass,  330,000;  density,  0.253;  density 
compared  with  water,  1.406;  force  of  gravity,  27.6  ;  distance  a  body  would 
fall  in  one  second,  444.4  feet, — 135.5  nieters ;  mean  time  of  rotation,  25.38 
days  ;  linear  velocity  of  rotation  at  the  equator,  2,261  miles  per  second, — 
2,028  kilometers.  Intensity  of  the  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
190,000  times  that  of  a  candle-flame  ;  5,300  times  that  of  metal  in  a  Bes¬ 
semer  converter;  146  times  that  of  a  calcium  light;  3.4  times  that  of  an 
electric  arc. 

Professor  Beal,  formerly  a  student  of  Agassiz,  in  a  recent  lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  gives  a  description  of  the  old  method 
of  teaching  the  science  of  botany  that  reads  much  like  a  burlesque,  but  is 
only  too  true,  and  then  sketches  the  new  way  in  a  most  attractive  style.  In 
the  latter,  “we  study  objects  before  books;  a  few  short  talks  are  given; 
the  pupil  is  directed  and  set  to  thinking,  investigating,  and  experimenting 
for  himself.  .  .  .  Before  the  first  lesson  each  pupil  is  furnished  with  .some 
specimen  for  study.  .  .  .  For  the  first  recitation,  each  is  to  tell  what  he  has 
discovered.  .  .  .  Books  are  not  used,  for  no  books  contain  a  quarter  of 
what  the  pupil  may  see  for  himself.” — Science  Monthly. 

Professor  Dafour  calls  attention  to  the  deformation  of  images  on  large 
sheets  of  still  water,  through  the  roundness  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  equal, 
the  image  is  compressed  in  the  vertical  direction,  showing  distinctly  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  One  may  see  the  same  in  images  of  distant  ships, 
the  eye  being  near  the  water’s  surface. 

M.  L’Abbe  Moigno  writes,  “  Le  jeune  animal  sauve  sa  vie,  I’  enfant  au 
berceau  meurt  sans  sa  mbre.” — Les  Monies.  He  forgets  that  the  young  of 
the  higher  apes  are  as  helpless  as  human  children. 

The  profits  of  the  Paris  Electric  Exhibition  amounted  to  some  400,000 
francs.  This  sum  must  be  employed  for  a  scientific  purpose,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  found  a  laboratory  for  electrical  research. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  immersion  of  photographic  plates  that  the 
chemical  rays  of  light  penetrate  water  to  a  depth  of  at  least  ninety  meters. 

England  recently  sent  a  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  to 
examine  the  principal  centers  of  industry  in  France. 


